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ARTICLE I. 
A STATEMENT. 


With this number THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY 
passes into new control. Within five months the owners 
and editors since 1910, Drs. Singmaster, Gotwald, and 
Clutz, died, and, by a singular coincidence, all died so 
suddenly that there was no opportunity for them to make 
a disposition of this item of their property. Their execu- 
ters, however, knowing the mind of the owners, gener- 
ously offered the QUARTERLY to the Board of Directors 
of the Seminary at Gettysburg, stipulating only that the 
editorial control should remain in the Faculty. At the 
annual meeting of the Board, May 20, 1926, this offer 
was accepted and the Faculty was authorized to proceed 
with its publication. In the transition period in which 
the Seminary now is, with three professors-elect yet to 
come on the ground, it seems best to the Faculty to form 
no permanent editorial organization. For the remainder 
of the year the QUARTERLY will be published in this pro- 
visional way. 

With this number, however, THE LUTHERAN QUAR- 
TERLY becomes the official publication of the Seminary. 
The Seminary has never before had an official theological 
journal. In his History of Gettysburg Seminary Dr. 
Wentz says: “In 1829 Dr. J. G. Schmucker, president of 
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the Seminary Board, was chairman of the committee of 
the West Pennsylvania Synod under whose auspices Das 
Evangelische Magazin began to be published. This 
paper, which was a monthly, was published at Gettys- 
burg, and Rev. John Herbst of that place, who was also 
secretary of the Seminary Board, was for one year the 
editor of the magazine. The next three years the paper 
announced as its editors “The Professors of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Gettysburg,” but the Seminary itself had 
no official relation to the magazine, and in 1833, when 
Dr. Hazelius left Gettysburg, it was discontinued. 

Dr. Schmucker was closely identified with the found- 
ing of the Lutheran Observer. Some of the proceeds of 
that paper were used to help the Seminary in its early 
history. The editors of the Observer throughout its long 
history always advocated the cause of the Seminary, but 
the Seminary was never officially connected with this 
paper or any other. 

As early as 1844 the Alumni Association considered 
the question of establishing a theological quarterly under 
its official auspices. But five years later, when the Evan- 
gelical Review came into being, it was a private enter- 
prise.” 

The Evangelical Review was originated and established 
by the Rev. Prof. W. M. Reynolds, then living in Gettys- 
burg as professor of Latin in Pennsylvania College, in 
1849. Within a year Prof. Reynolds had moved to Co- 
lumbus, O., and, in 1850, Dr. Charles Philip Krauth be- 
came acting editor, with the co-operation of Prof. Reyn- 
olds. The Review was conducted jointly by them until 
1857, when, in consequence of the distance of Prof. Reyn- 
olds from the scene of editorial responsibility and the 
failing health of Dr. Krauth, Prof. M. L. Stoever, then 
professor of Latin in the College, was associated with 
them. In 1861 Dr. Krauth withdrew “on account of im- 
paired health,” and in 1862 Dr. Reynolds severed his con- 
nection with the Review. Prof. Stoever ably carried the 
burden of editorship and management until his death in 
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July, 1870. Prof. Stoever had changed the name of the 
magazine to The Evangelical Quarterly Review. 

In 1871 the magazine appeared under the title The 
Quarterly Review of the Evangelical Lutheran Chureh, 
with Drs. J. A. Brown and M. Valentine as editors in co- 
operation with Drs. S. Sprecher, C. A. Stork, A. C. Wede- 
kind and J. H. W. Stuckenberg. It was then placed dis- 
tinctively on the basis of the General Synod. In 1877 
Dr. Brown assumed the editorship in co-operation with 
Drs. Valentine, Sprecher, Stork, Wedekind and Stucken- 
berg. In 1878 the name was changed to THE LUTHERAN 
QUARTERLY, under which title it has been published ever 
since. In 1880, when Dr. Brown was disabled, Drs. Val- 
entine, E. J. Wolf and P. M. Bikle took over the editor- 
ship in co-operation with Drs. Sprecher, Stork, Wedekind 
and Stuckenberg. In 1882 the co-operation was reduced 
to Drs. Sprecher and Stork. In 1886 Drs. Wolf and 
Bikle became editors in co-operation with Dr. Valentine. 
In 1890 Dr. Bikle became the editor in co-operation with 
Drs. Valentine, Wolf, S. A. Ort and W. H. Wynn. In 
1898 Drs. Valentine, J. W. Richard, Bikle and T. C. Bill- 
heimer became editors in co-operation with Dr. Ort and 
Professors Alfred Hiller, F. D. Altman and Jacob Yutzy. 
In 1905 Prof. Yutzy withdrew. In 1906 we find Drs. 
Bikle, Richard, Billheimer and J. A. Singmaster editors, 
with the same co-operation as before. In 1907 Drs. Bikle 
and Billheimer retired, and Drs. Richard, Singmaster 
and Fred’k G. Gotwald became the editors with the spe- 
cial co-operation of Drs. Ort, Hiller, Altman, F. P. Man- 
hart and J. L. Neve. In 1909, at the death of Dr. Rich- 
ard, Drs. Singmaster and Gotwald assumed the editor- 
ship, with the same co-operation as their predecessors. 
In 1910 the QUARTERLY became the property of Drs. Sing- 
master, Gotwald and J. A. Clutz, who conducted it until 
their death. ; 

THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY has thus come into its fifty- 
sixth volume, with uninterrupted connection with the 
twenty-one volumes of The Evangelical Review. The 
Seminary was but twenty-three years old, and the Col- 
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lege but seventeen, when it was founded. It has outlived 
the General Synod and the General Council as independ- 
ent ecclesiastical organizations and has seen the United 
Lutheran Church in America organized and established. 
It is the oldest Lutheran theological magazine in the 
United States. It has come to be an institution of the 
Church. It has stood for the faith of the Church, and, in 
the words of its late editors, has never knowingly pub- 
lished any article which attacks or discredits the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian religion.” 

A denominational theological magazine in the premises 
has a relatively narrow task; especially so, if it adheres 
to the traditional apologetic precedent. THE LUTHERAN 
QUARTERLY will continue to defend the faith of the 
Church, but the present editors feel that there are fields 
of scholarship in our constituency which have not been 
adequately developed and resources which have not yet 
been utilized. Gettysburg Seminary is the depository of 
the Lutheran Historical Society. There are invaluable 
treasures here which should be introduced to our read- 
ers. Under the inspiration of the new appreciation of 
art in worship which marks our day the cultus of the 
Church should have a new study. Because of the advance 
in historical exegesis the fundamental doctrines of the 
Church should have a new setting. Religious education 
is approaching the proportions of a science; much space 
should be given to the discussion of its claims and method. 
The homiletical task of the pulpit never needed more con- 
sideration. The witness of archaeology as the evidence 
is being recovered in unprecedented exploration should 
be brought to the desk of the remotest pastor. Contem- 
porary events are big with significance and should have 
the spiritual interpretation of the prophet. A judicious 
review of current theological literature, both domestic 
and foreign, should feature every issue. These are some 
of the aims which lead the Faculty to undertake the con- 
tinuance of the QUARTERLY with confidence. With the 
support of the Church we shall endeavor to make it a 
valuable instrument of progressive Lutheranism. We 
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invite co-operation, we solicit contributions; but we give 
notice that we have a plan for the QUARTERLY, in the ope- 
ration of which the rejection of a manuscript will indi- 
cate only unavailability for our purpose and no lack of 
merit in itself. 

The editors will not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in contributed articles. Articles will 
be printed for the stimulus they afford. Vagaries usu- 
ally condemn themselves when there is an accepted stand- 
ard in the premises. Without this degree of freedom in- 
vestigation cannot be pursued and the truth cannot be at- 
tained. 

The editors believe that on this basis the QUARTERLY 
will commend itself to all intelligent and thoughtful Lu- 
theran ministers and laymen. 
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ARTICLE II. 
OF RIGHTS AND USAGES.’ 
AUGSBURG CONFESSION, ARTICLE XV. 
BY HENRY ANSTADT, D.D. 


“Of Rites and Usages in the Church, they teach, that 
those ought to be observed which may be observed with- 
out sin, and which are profitable unto tranquility and 
good order in the Church, as particular holidays, festi- 
vals, and the like. 

“Nevertheless, concerning such things, let men be ad- 
monished that consciences are not to be burdened, as 
though such observance was necessary to salvation. 
They are admonished also that human traditions insti- 
tuted to propitiate God, to merit grace and to make satis- 
faction for sins, are opposed to the Gospel and the doc- 
trine of faith. Wherefore vows and traditions concern- 
ing meats and days, etc., instituted to merit grace and to 
make satisfaction for sins, are useless and contrary to 
the Gospel.” 

A suitable background brings out the beauty of the 
artist’s painting. The skyline of the rugged mountain 
shows its rolls and ridges best against an azure heaven. 
The divine Artist discloses the flower’s beauty of delicate 
tint and texture in a setting of green foliage. Literature 
also displays its charms most attractively to those who 
enjoy a personal acquaintance with the author, or who 
by study of his works have become sensitive to his ways, 
and readily appreciate the spirit of his writings. 

If this is true of literature generally, it has very im- 
portant application to those great statements of doctri- 


1 Lecture on the Holman Foundation delivered at the Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., May 4, 1926. 
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nal truth that have literally grown out of history and 
have their background in the circumstances of the times. 
The Augsburg Confession did not drop down out of a 
clear sky; it was drafted on account of certain conditions 
and tendencies in the Church that needed to be corrected 
and guarded against. Each article was written for a spe- 
cific purpose and renders its meaning most clearly in con- 
nection with an understanding of the cause that gave it 
birth. 

The Fifteenth Article, treating of Rites and Usages in 
the Church, gets its importance largely from its back- 
ground. Ceremonies and customs originated by man, 
that may be performed or omitted without actual sin, do 
not in themselves seem to carry much weight of signi- 
ficance; but to avoid the tendencies against which this 
Article was written is important, for it steers safely be- 
tween a serious extreme of position on the one hand and 
a serious sin of doctrine and practice on the other. 

On the one hand was the policy of the Reformed wing 
of the Protestant Church to cast out utterly the forms 
and usages of the Roman Catholic Church against which 
they were in revolt. In “The Story of the Church” re- 
cently issued by Dr. Charles M. Jacobs he explains that 
“Zwingli and Luther, though they had many things in 
common, were antipodal characters. Luther’s tempera- 
ment was that of the mystic, Zwingli’s that of the scholar 
and statesman. Luther was an idealist, Zwingli a prac- 
tical reformer. Luther had revolted from the sin that 
he found within him, Zwingli from the evil that he saw 
around him. * * * In the practical work of reforming the 
Church, these differences led Luther and Zwingli in op- 
posite directions. Zwingli aimed to abolish the whole 
ecclesiastical system, Luther desired to keep all that 
could be retained.” Our Article recognizes in this ten- 
dency of Zwingli and his followers that which does not 
make for “tranquility and good order in the Church” and 
therefore needs to be guarded against by the encourage- 
ment of such rites and usages as will produce the desired 
result. 
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On the other hand, there had grown up in the Roman 
Catholic Church a multitudinous round of ceremonies 
that had been exalted te the plane of sacraments or had 
at least acquired the importance of necessary works in 
order to merit grace and secure salvation. Referring to 
this situation in an article on “Church Problems Solved 
by History” Dr. F. W. Conrad has stated it plainly: “The 
bishops claimed the right to institute religious rites at 
will, and without any warrant from the Holy Scriptures. 
In its exercise, heathen customs, Jewish ceremonies, and 
human ordinances were multiplied beyond measure, and 
the simplicity of the Gospel transformed into a pompous, 
tedious and superstitious round of will worship. Per- 
verting the true design of religious rites, and the manner 
in which they produce their spiritual effects, they im- 
posed their punctilious observance upon the people as 
necessary to obtain remission of sins and merit salvation, 
and taught that these results were produced ex opere 
operato, ‘namely, that the mere use of the sacraments, 
the work performed, makes us just before God, and se- 
cures his grace, even without good disposition of heart.’ ” 

Between these Scylla and Charybdis rocks the Article 
of the Augsburg Confession concerning “Rites and 
Usages” would steer the Church. It therefore empha- 
sizes the propriety of observing such as are not in them- 
selves sinful and such as have in them the promise of 
benefit for the Church; and it calls earnest attention to 
the danger of over-emphasis upon the value of their ob- 
servance lest the only true source of salvation, through 
Christ’s righteousness, be lost in the claim of merit 
through “vows and traditions concerning meats and 
days.” 

The spirit of this Article, as indeed of the whole Con- 
fession, is not controversial or antagonistic but rather 
explanatory and conciliatory. It recognizes whatever 
of worth is to be found in the observance of proper rites 
and goes so far in the accustomed practices of the Church; 
but acknowledges also the possibilities of their danger- 
ous misuse and goes no farther. As when the enemies 
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of Jesus presented to him the question of the tribute 
money he wisely avoided the dilemma by his advice, 
“Render, therefore, unto Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sar’s and unto God the things that are God’s,” so here 
the dangers of these opposite extremes are met by prop- 
erly according to each the full measure of its worth, and 
no more. 

In harmony with the foregoing reference to the his- 
torical background of Article XV is the statement of Ar- 
ticle VII of the Confession, where, in the doctrine “Of 
the Church,” it is said: “And to the true unity of the 
Church, it is enough to agree concerning the doctrine of 
the Gospel and the administration of the Sacraments. 
Nor is it necessary that human traditions, rites, or cere- 
monies, instituted by men, should be everywhere alike.” 

There is no argument, and there can be no question, 
concerning the observance of those things that have been 
definitely commanded in God’s Word; but the expression 
of human ingenuity in various forms of worship and 
service will necessarily be the outgrowth of local influ- 
ences and circumstances and accommodated to the eras 
of the Church’s changing life. 

Under the circumstances, then, of the changing nature 
of human ordinances in the Church, and the possibility 
and propriety of adapting them to local situations and 
historical developments, the impelling purpose of the re- 
formers in the presentation of this Fifteenth Article of 
the Confession is seen to be 


THE ATTAINMENT OF TRANQUILITY AND GOOD ORDER IN THE 
CHURCH. 


The history of religion does not furnish a story of un- 
ruffled smoothness. It has been not uncommonly re- 
marked with surprise that the Church has been so torn 
with dissensions. And yet it should not cause surprise. 
All real faith is earnest. It has to do not only with the 
highest things of this earthly experience but concerns the 
eternal welfare of the soul. Christian convictions are 
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compelling. Disputes and divisions may not always be 
attributed to low motives of personal pride or perversity, 
but often to the sincere sense of right and the responsi- 
bility to defend it. 

When the New Testament dispensation unfolded out 
of the Old it did not find the Jewish Church a unit of 
agreeing faith and practice. Pharisees, strictly ortho- 
dox according to every jot and tittle of the law and the 
prophets, opposed themselves to the lax orthodoxy of the 
Sadducees with their denial of spirits and the resurrec- 
tion; while the Herodians formed themselves into a party 
of political expediency. And the Christian Church was 
very young when differences began to manifest them- 
selves. In the single congregation of the Corinthian 
Church Paul found among them “envying, and strife, 
and divisions,” for which he charged them with 
carnality; “For while one saith, I am of Paul; and an- 
other, I am of Apollos; are ye not carnal?’ (I. Cor. 
3:3, 4).And hardly had the missionary enterprise of the 
Church begun to reach out to the farther provinces of the 
land when a conference had to be called at Jerusalem to 
decide a dispute concerning the reception of Gentiles into 
the Church. And the history of the Christian Church 
through the centuries since has been punctuated with 
parties of differing interpretations of Scripture and even 
opposing methods of administration and life. Very spe- 
cifically it was this situation in the Christian Church in 
the early sixteenth century that occasioned the statement 
of the Augsburg Confession. 

In his “History of the Augsburg Confession” Dr. J. H. 
W. Stuckenberg explains: “The religious dissensions be- 
tween Papists and Protestants had assumed formidable 
proportions. The emperor’s brother Ferdinand, King of 
Bohemia and Hungary, who took the emperor’s place in 
Germany during his absence, had failed as signally in 
checking the rapid spread of Luther’s doctrines, as in 
placing any serious obstacle in the way of the advancing 
Turks. The emperor, therefore, turned his attention to 
Germany, in the hope of accomplishing by his presence 
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what Ferdinand had in vain tried to do in his name. His 
reasons for desiring a settlement of the religious diffi- 
culties were, of course, more political than religious.” 

However, although the war with the Turks was stated 
to be one of the subjects to engage the attention of the 
convention, the call states also very definitely that it is 
the emperor’s desire “to remove the discord in matters of 
faith, to commit past errors into the hands of the Saviour, 
diligently to hear, understand, and consider among them- 
selves, with love and good will, each one’s sentiments, 
opinions and views, for the purpose of comparing them 
and bringing them to the same Christian truth, to remove 
all that was not properly interpreted by either party, to 
unite all in one and the same Christian religion, and that 
as they all stood and fought under the same Christ they 
might also live in unity in the same communion and 
church, and thus finally establish and maintain unity and 
peace.” 

In order to meet this situation of discord the Augs- 
burg Confession was prepared and finally presented. 
That it was definitely in the mind of Melanchthon and the 
other theologians is evident not only from the statement 
but specifically from references to this both in the pre- 
face and the epilogue to the Confession. In the former 
it is said, “Inasmuch as, * * * concerning dissensions in 
the matter of our holy religion and Christian faith, that 
in this matter of religion the opinions and judgements of 
parties might be heard in each other’s presence, and con- 
sidered and weighed among ourselves in charity, leniency 
and mutual kindness, to the end that the things in the 
Scriptures which on every side have been differently in- 
terpreted and misunderstood, being corrected and laid 
aside, these matters may be settled and brought back to 
one perfect truth and Christian concord, that for the 
future one pure and true religion may be embraced and 
maintained by us, that as we all serve and do battle un- 
der one Christ, so we may be able to live in unity and 
concord in the one Christian Church, * * * in obedient 
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compliance with the Imperial mandate we have come to 
Augsburg.” 

Notwithstanding the strange eventuation that the very 
document afterwards became the doctrinal basis of the 
Lutheran Church, and the everlasting bone of contention 
between Romanist and Protestant, it was undoubt- 
edly prepared with the intention of bringing about har- 
mony between the contending parties and making them 
one. Addressing The Federation of Lutheran Laymen 
of York County, Pennsylvania, on June 25th, 1916, Dr. 
H. E. Jacobs says in this connection: “Nor was the Augs- 
burg Confession prepared as the charter or constitution 
of a new ecclesiastical organization. No thought was 
farther from the mind of the authors of the Augsburg 
Confession, no scheme was more distatesteful than that 
of founding a new Church. The Confession speaks, in- 
deed, of ‘our churches,’ but nowhere of ‘our Church.’ 
That for which they were striving was that the old 
Church might appreciate what was properly its heritage, 
and repudiate the innovations of later days, which had 
been introduced in a period of spiritual torpor, and were 
working most serious damage. Nor was there offered 
here any program of reform. There was only an an- 
swer as to the question, which the Emperor might in all 
propriety ask, as to what had already occurred and the 
scriptural grounds for the course that had been taken. 
The purpose of Melanchthon was to draw up an instru- 
ment so moderate, so conciliatory, so appreciative of 
what was historical, as to appeal to those who opposed 
them, and to render any separation unnecessary. It isa 
diplomatic document emphasizing agreements rather 
than disagreements. The time had not yet come for the 
trenchant language and drastic measures followed a few 
years later by Luther in the Schmalkald Articles. As 
conditions changed, the same faith that was expressed 
at Augsburg necessarily needed a new expression, to 
meet new emergencies.” 

It must not be understood, of course, that while the 
purpose of the Confession was peace and union, the re- 
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formers had any disposition to compromise with the er- 
rors of the papacy. Encouraged by the proclamation of 
the Emperor, they expected the diet to furnish an op- 
portunity fairly to discuss and to decide the questions of 
religious difference. While peace was to be desired and 
striven for with all sincerity, convictions were not to be 
abandoned for the sake of peace, though they were ready 
to make many concessions on what they regarded as non- 
fundamentals. The Confession was presented as a basis 
for union. And the basis for their hope of peace and 
union is expressed in the fact that their differences are 
rather on matters that are not fundamental doctrines of 
faith but have to do principally with abuses of practice 
that have developed in the Church. Concluding the first 
part of the Confession, reciting the “Chief Articles of 
Faith,” they explain: “This is about the Sum of our Doc- 
trine, in which, as can be seen, there is nothing that 
varies from the Scriptures, or from the Church Catholic, 
or from the Church of Rome as known from its writers. 
This being the case, they judge harshly who insist that 
our teachers be regarded as heretics. The disagreement, 
however, is on certain Abuses, which have crept into the 
Church without rightful authority. And even in these, 
if there were some difference, there should be proper 
lenity on the part of bishops to bear with us by reason of 
the Confession which we have now drawn up; because 
even the Canons are not so severe as to demand the same 
rites everywhere, neither, at any time, have rites of all 
churches been the same; although, among us, in large 
part, the ancient rites are diligently observed. For it is 
a false and malicious charge that all the ceremonies, all 
the things instituted of old, are abolished in our churches. 
But it has been a common complaint that some Abuses 
were connected with the ordinary rites. These, inas- 
much as they could not be approved with a good con- 
science, have been to some extent corrected.” 

The statement of our Article, then, is closely related to 
the specific purpose that guided the writing of the whole 
Confession. It has reference to those rites and usages in 
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the churches that are not fundamental, but are capable 
of revision and may be observed or abandoned for the 
sake of tranquility and good order. Indeed, this is made 
the very pivot on which they turn. If they are profitable 
for this purpose, then this very promise of peace and 
unity carries with it a certain obligation for their observ- 
ance,—‘“‘those ought to be observed.” And the converse 
is by inference also true,—no ordinance that is of merely 
human authority ought to be practiced, or imposed upon 
others, so as to scatter seeds of dissension. Tranquility 
and good order in the Church are incomparably more to 
be desired than the gratification of gaining a point. 
Causes of irritation ought to be avoided for the sake of 
harmony. 

“Good order” is not synonymous with “tranquility” in 
the wording of the Article. It carries with it an addi- 
tional consideration, though its accomplishment must no 
doubt contribute much to that smoothness and comfort 
of operation that are synonymous with a condition of 
tranquility. It was this condition in the Church at Cor- 
inth that the Apostle sought. Coveting spiritual gifts, 
some prophesying, some speaking with tongues, they 
brought confusion into the Church. Paul, not desiring 
to discourage their spiritual ambitions, yet wishing to 
restore and maintain a proper decorum in holy things, 
gives practically the same caution as our Confession: 
“Wherefore, brethren, covet to prophesy, and forbid not 
to speak with tongues. Let all things be done decently 
and in order.” (I. Cor. 14:39, 40). Good government 
and proper discipline in the management of even the secu- 
lar things of the Church; forms of worship that are 
Scriptural and edifying and uplifting; celebrations of 
holydays and festivals that impress important events in 
the history of the Church and particularly in the atoning 
ministry and sacrifice and victory of the Saviour of the 
world; such as these are the rites and usages that have 
had and deserve the careful study of the Church that they 
may contribute to “good order” as well as “tranquility.” 
In the deepest possible sense the object of this Fif- 
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teenth Article was the burden of the Saviour’s prayer as, 
nearing the consummation of his earthly ministry, and 
with divine vision looking down the long vista of the 
Church’s history, he beheld his followers 


“By schisms rent asunder, 
By heresies distrest,”’ 


and poured out his longing heart to the Father in heaven, 
“Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word; that they all may 
be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee,. that 
they also may be one in us: that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” (John 14:20, 21). 

For the attainment of this controlling purpose of the 
Article and as a guide for the appraisement of such hu- 
man ordinances as seem to have the promise of profitable- 
ness for the Church’s tranquility and good order, several 
important principles suggest themselves in its wording. 
The first of these is 


THE RIGHT TO AN UNTRAMMELED CONSCIENCE. 


The Church is a divine institution, deriving its author- 
ity and power from God; but it contains also a human 
element, co-operating with God in the administration of 
his kingdom among men. Article VII of the Augsburg 
Confession defines the Church as “the congregation of 
saints, in which the Gospel is rightly taught and the Sac- 
raments rightly administered.” The Word and the Sac- 
raments, then, are the divine means by which the grace 
of forgiveness is communicated to men, and the adminis- 
tration of these divine means is therefore the chief func- 
tion of the Church. But having been thus constituted, 
the membership of the Church, saved by his grace, sus- 
tained by his power, directed by his Spirit, becomes the 
instrument in the hands of God for carrying on the work 
of the Church. Like a tree, which in itself is only wood 
and fibre and contains within itself only the tendency to 
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wither and decay, yet by the power of life imparted to it 
reaches down its roots deep into the soil and spreads out 
its branches and unfolding leaves to the air and sun, and 
becomes the instrument by which the very life it gathers 
is developed into multiplied fruitage; so the life of the 
Spirit of God imparted to men through the divinely ap- 
pointed means of grace, works through them as co-operat- 
ing instruments for the blessing of other lives by the 
fruitage of their good works. For not alone by administer- 
ing the objective means of grace, but also by the expres- 
sion of his personal views and the exercise of his own, 
though limited, powers man is honored by being made a 
co-laborer with the great Head of the Church. In the 
“working out” of our salvation, though “with fear and 
trembling” in realization of the tremendous seriousness 
of it, our Article claims for us a perfect freedom under 
God. 

The necessity for this freedom of human agency under 
the Gospel may be shown by a comparison with the con- 
ditions under which the Old Testament Church had to 
operate. The ceremonial ordinances of the Old Testa- 
ment were typical in character, pointing to Christ, to 
whom they were intended, as a schoolmaster, to lead the 
Jewish people. Until they were fulfilled in him, the plan 
of salvation could not be clearly apprehended. And so 
they were divinely ordained and specifically directed, that 
they might correctly symbolize that for which they were 
intended. God used them as a means of revelation, to 
illustrate truth and to impart instruction. The principal 
rites that distinguished the Jewish economy may be clas- 
sified under three heads: They were types, revealing 
Christ as God’s own sacrifice for the atonement of the 
world’s sins; or they were symbols prefiguring the work 
of the Redeemer; or they were memorials commemorat- 
ing significant facts or historical events. Their import- 
ance is at once evident as the media through which the 
Church could be led into a correct knowledge of Christ, 
and a just appreciation of the grace of his redemptive 
work, and receive the needed incentive to a grateful and 
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reverent obedience. “Verily the first covenant had also 
ordinances of divine service, and a worldly sanctuary. 
But Christ being come an high priest of good things to 
come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made 
with hands, that is to say, not of this building; neither by 
the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood he en- 
tered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us.” (Heb. 9:1, 11, 12). But he hav- 
ing come, the necessity for the specific Old Testament 
ordinances ended with his fulfillment of all they were in- 
tended to symbolize. “If numerous specific usages and 
ceremonial laws had been divinely ordained in the New 
Testament, as they were in the Old, the fundamental doc- 
trine of the sufficiency of the atonement of Christ would 
be greatly obscured.” 

In the Christian Church, therefore, the human rites 
that ‘‘are to be observed” are for a different purpose and 
of another character. They look back to a sufficient 
Saviour, and upon a completed sacrifice. They symbol- 
ize a work accomplished and commemorate an atonement 
made. Besides the sacraments of divine institution, the 
ordinances of the Church are of human origin. They give 
form to organization and furnish system for the service 
of the Church. They are the media for the expression of 
subjective views and are the field for the exercise of per- 
sonal judgment. Our Formula for the Government and 
Discipline of the Evangelical Lutheran Church directs 
(Ch. I., Sec. 5) : “As order is necessary to the prosperity 
of every associate body, and as Jesus Christ has left no 
entire, specific form of Government and Discipline for 
His Church, it is the duty of every individual church to 
adopt such regulations as appear to them most consistent 
with the spirit and precepts of the New Testament, and 
best calculated to subserve the interests of the Church of 

Christ.” 

’ It is not the plan of this paper to discuss critically the 
specific human ordinances that have found expression in 
the life of the Church. That has already been done with 
considerable thoroughness in the first series of lectures 
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on the Augsburg Confession under this Foundation, by 
the Rev. S. A. Holman in his treatment of this Fifteenth 
Article. It will be sufficient here merely to mention them 
as he includes them under the following classification : 

“TI. Times of Divine Service’; under which he dis- 
cusses the observance of The Lord’s Day, The Ecclesi- 
astical Year, and Protracted Meetings. 

“II. Modes of Divine Worship,” with a consideration 
of its Principles, and of the Order then in use in the Gen- 
eral Synod, and cf the value of Art in Worship. 

“III. The Constitution and Administration of Gov- 
ernment,” studying the Relation between Church and 
State, and describing Specific Forms of Church Govern- 
ment. And 

“TV. The Conservation of the Faith,” in which he ex- 
plains the Necessity and Limitation of Creeds, and refers 
specificaily to the Doctrinal Basis of the General Synod 
and to the Augsburg Confession. (LUTHERAN QUAR- 
TERLY July, 1880). 

Two impressions are unavoidable from this mere re- 
cital of the ecclesiastical rites and usages to which the 
Fifteenth Article has specific reference. One is the im- 
pression of their real importance for the proper conduct 
of the Church; and the other is that they are hwman ordi- 
nances, devised by human ingenuity and observed by hu- 
man authority. 

In connection with their importance, and with refer- 
ence especially to the Church “holydays, festivals, and 
the like” particularly noted in our Article, Dr. S. S. 
Schmucker in his Popular Theology says very beauti- 
fully: “It has been no small part of the wisdom of nations 
to perpetuate the memory of Salutary events and illustri- 
ous personages by various methods. For this purpose 
the pencil of the painter, the chisel of the statuary, the 
bold designs of the architect and the high inspirations of 
the poet have all been put into requisition; and for the 
same reason have the wisest nations set apart particular 
days, to commemorate illustrious personages and events 
in their history. Christianity addresses herself to man 
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as he is, and the means by which her doctrines are per- 
petuated are adapted to the laws of the human mind. 
Hence, on the same principle, and with infinitely greater 
propriety, the Christian Church has set apart particular 
days, to keep alive in the forgetful memories of her chil- 
dren the recollection of the principal events connected 
with the establishment of our holy and divine religion. 
And if it is just to perpetuate the memory of the patriot, 
who liberates his country from the yoke of foreign bond- 
age; how much more is it proper to cherish the memory 
of him who delivered a world from the servitude of the 
arch-enemy Satan. If he who bestows temporal bless- 
ings on his country is justly recollected with gratitude; 
much more should the noblest feelings of our souls be 
called into action, and the most fervent gratitude be en- 
kindled in our hearts, by the recollection of him who pur- 
chased for a fallen and guilty world the incalculable bless- 
ings of eternal life.” 

But under the impulse of many men of many minds, 
not only did “holydays, festivals and the like” multiply 
to a burdening number in the papal church, but widely 
differing opinions of their usefulness and propriety grew 
with their number. So that on the one hand the Re- 
formed Churches would abolish them all, and the Roman 
Catholic Church on the other would inflict them upon the 
consciences of the people as necessary to be observed. It 
is against this attitude toward human ordinances in the 
Church that our Article protests. “Nevertheless, con- 
cerning such things, let men be admonished that con- 
sciences are not to be burdened, as though such observ- 
ance was necessary to salvation.” 

In Article XXVIII, or the last of those listing abuses 
to be corrected, repeated emphasis is laid upon this evil 
of burdening the conscience with the observance of such 
rites: “It is lawful for bishops or pastors to make ordi- 
nances that things be done orderly in the Church, not that 
thereby we should merit grace or make satisfaction for 
sins, or that consciences be bound to judge them neces- 
sary services and to think that it is a sin to break them 
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without offense to others. So Paul ordains (I. Cor. 
11:5), that women should cover their heads in the con- 
gregation (I. Cor. 14:30), that interpreters of Scrip- 
ture be heard in order in the church, etc. It is proper 
that the Churches should keep such ordinances for the 
sake of charity and tranquility, so far that one do not 
offend another, and that all things be done in the churches 
in order, and without confusion; but so that consciences 
be not burdened to think that they are necessary to sal- 
vation, or to judge that they sin when they break them 
without offense to others.” 

“Let no man judge you in meat, or in drink, or in re- 
spect of an holyday, or of the new moon, or of the Sab- 
bath days,” says Paul (Col. 2:16); and Luther empha- 
sizes the claim of freedom in such matters by declaring, 
“T hold that it is not advisable to call a convention on the 
subject of ecclesiastical rites and ceremonies, for it is a 
thing attended by injurious consequences, even if at- 
tempted with an upright zeal. If one Church will not 
voluntarily conform to another, what need is there of im- 
posing on the people by the resolutions of councils, which 
will soon grow into a law, and lay restraint on their souls 
or consciences. Let one church, therefore, imitate the 
customs of another voluntarily, or let each church adhere 
to its own usages: if only unity of spirit be preserved in 
faith and word, no injury will result from diversity in 
earthly and visible things (or rites). (Luther’s Works, 
Vol. XVIII. p. 2501 Walch’s edit.). 

As a Lutheran Church, in our Formula of Government, 
“We hold that liberty of conscience and the free exercise 
of private judgment in matters of religion, are natural 
and inalienable rights of men, of which no government, 
civil or ecclesiastical, can deprive us.” (Ch. I, Sec. 4). 

Another principle suggested by Article XV for our 
guidance in the estimate of human ordinances in refer- 
ence to their promise of profitableness for tranquility 
and good order in the Church, is 
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THE CURB OF A TRUE CREED. 


“They are admonished also that human traditions in- 
stituted to propitiate God, to merit grace and to make 
satisfaction for sins, are opposed to the Gospel and the 
doctrine of faith.” 

This strikes at the very heart of the Protestant posi- 
tion. When the value of human traditions, vows, pen- 
ances, fastings, etc., is understood to be sufficient to merit 
the grace of forgiveness, they lose all their value for 
righteousness and become sinful instead. For they de- 
preciate the sufficiency of Christ’s atonement for sin and 
throw men back upon their own ability to earn salvation. 
This admonition of our Article must be studied by com- 
parison with Article IV, “Of Justification,” in which it 
is taught “that men cannot be justified before God by 
their own strength, merits or works, but are freely justi- 
fied for Christ’s sake through faith, when they believe 
that they are received into favor and that their sins are 
forgiven for Christ’s sake, who, by his death, hath made 
satisfaction for our sins. This faith God imputes for 
righteousness in his sight. (Romans 3 and 4). 

This Article is the central doctrine of the whole Con- 
fession, and in the Form of Concord we read: “This Arti- 
cle in regard to the righteousness of faith is the chief one 
in the entire Christian doctrine, without which distressed 
consciences can have no true and firm consolation, or 
rightly appreciate the riches of Christ’s grace. This is 
also confirmed by the testimony of Luther, when he says, 
if this one article remains uncorrupted, the Christian 
Church will remain uncorrupted, in harmony and without 
party divisions; but if it is corrupted, it is impossible suc- 
cessfully to oppose a single error or a fanatical spirit.” 

And Chemnitz, similarly, asserts (Loc. The., II. 216): 
“This one point mainly distinguishes the Church from all 
nations and superstitions, as Augustine says: ‘The 
Church distinguishes the just from the unjust, not by the 
law of works but by the law of faith.’ Yea, this article 
is, as it were, the citadel and chief bulwark of the entire 
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Christian doctrine and religion, which being either ob- 
scured, or adulterated, or subverted, it is impossible to 
retain the purity of the doctrine in other points. But . 
this doctrine remaining untouched, all idolatries, super- 
stitions, and perversions in almost all the other doctrines 
destroy themselves.” (All above from Schmid’s Doc- 
trinal Theology, p. 456). 

In this caution concerning the necessity of a true doc- 
trine of salvation, namely, through faith alone, there is 
direct charge against the practice of the Roman Church. 
Very soon after the apostolic age, Paul’s doctrine of free 
grace became more and more eclipsed in the Church by a 
new emphasis laid upon the law and the doctrine of work 
righteousness. This developed gradually into a teaching 
of justification as a gradual growth in righteousness, 
confounding justification with sanctification. Through 
the Middle Ages the teachers of the Church brought their 
doctrine to such plain position of justification by works 
enjoined by human ordinances, together with faith in 
Christ, as to find expression in such as the following 
canon of the Council of Trent: “If any one saith that 
satisfaction for sins, as to their temporal punishment is 
nowise made to God, through the merits of Jesus Christ, 
by the punishments inflicted by Him, and patiently borne, 
or by those enjoined by the priest, nor even by those 
voluntarily undertaken, by fastings, prayers, alms-deeds, 
or by other works also of piety; and that therefore the 
best penance is merely a new life; let him be anathema.” 

The error of the Roman Church is in the failure to dis- 
cover the proper relation between faith and good works. 
This is brought out in the opening statement of Article 
Vi—“That this faith is bound to bring forth good fruit 
and that it is necessary to do good works commanded by 
God, because of God’s will, but not that we should rely on 
those works to merit justification before God.” “The 
first and chief work,” says Melanchthon, “is faith itself: 
God especially requires in his worshippers this faith, and 
this confidence produces the love of God.” By this proper 
relation, works will be the beautiful fruit of faith, not the 
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mere mechanical product of ecclesiastical compulsion. 
Beautiful as may be the dreams of men in their best 
moods, elevated as their ideals may become under the im- 
pulse of moral culture, and earnestly as they may strive 
under the driving of command, they do not have in them- 
selves the moral strength to realize their aims in justify- 
ing deeds. “There is no future for any rectitude that is 
not rooted in God. There is no summer flow for the 
streams that head short of the heart of the mountains. 
This unfailing spring the Confession finds in the faith 
that unites to God.” 

So this is a principle for safety in our estimate of the 
worth of all works,—that they shall be kept within the 
limits of their value by the recognition of that supreme 
and all-sufficient merit of Him whose righteousness alone 
is our justification through our faith in Him. Like the 
sun that rises in the East and by its shining completely 
eclipses the light of the moon, beautiful as her light ap- 
pears as a reflection of the sun’s, so this true creed of 
justification by faith robs human traditions instituted to 
propitiate God, to merit grace and to make satisfaction 
for sins, of all their value and goodness; for their beauty 
is only by the reflection of faith as the source of their 
shining. 

One more principle required by the Article may be 
stated as 


THE NORM OF THE INSPIRED WORD. 


When the confessors of the Church laid their Confes- 
sion before the Emperor at Augsburg, in 1530, they 
said: “We offer the confession of faith held by the pas- 
tors and preachers in our several estates, and the Confes- 
sion of our own faith, as drawn from the Holy Scriptures, 
the pure Word of God.” All through the Articles of the 
Confession that same claim is made for the Word as the 
sole rule of faith and life. When Melanchthon prepared 
his Apology or Defense of the Confession, which ap- 
peared in the following year, the same emphasis upon the 
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Word is marked. Seven years later, the articles of Smal- 
cald, prepared by Luther as an expression of the views of 
the Church, contain this statement: “Not from the 
works or words of the fathers are articles of faith to be 
made. We have another rule, to wit: that God’s Word 
shall determine articles of faith—and, beside it, none 
other—no, not an angel even.” And when half a century 
later the Church sent forth her latest and fullest confes- 
sion, the Formula of Concord opens with these words: 
“We believe, teach and confess that the only rule and law, 
by which all teachings and all teachers are to be estimated 
and judged, is none other whatsoever, than the writings 
of the prophets and the apostles, alike of the Old and of 
the New Testament, as it is written: ‘Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet, and a light unto my path’; and St. Paul 
saith, (Gal. 1:8) : ‘Though we, or an angel from heaven, 
preach any other Gospel unto you, than that which we 
have preached unto you, let him be accursed.’ ” 

An unanswerable argument for or against any human 
ordinance in the Church must be its measure by the stan- 
dard of the Word. “Wherefore vows and traditions con- 
cerning meats and days, etc., instituted to merit grace 
and to make satisfaction for sins, are useless and con- 
trary to the Gospel.” That is sufficient condemnation. 
The Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, received and held as the Word of God and the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice,—this and this alone 
is the test of every rite, holyday, festival, order, ritual, or 
ordinance to be observed by the Church. “But in vain 
do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men.” (Matt. 15:9). The Scriptures inspired 
by God are our guide; there can be no other. 

Exercising the right of an untrammeled conscience, re- 
strained by the curb of a true creed, testing all things by 
the norm of the inspired Word, we have a safe course for 
our estimate of human ordinances in the Church, by 
which we may recognize their profitableness for tran- 
quility and good order and feel the urge on this account 
for their proper observance. 

Chambersburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE III. 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON EVOLUTION. 
BY REY. W. R. SIEGART, B.D. 


There is a certain magical significance in words, as the 
practices of primitive peoples in any land testify. To 
label a thing, a person or a movement with a name that 
appeals to the emotions is to bring the thing so desig- 
nated into prominence. When sober minds reflect upon 
the publicity evolution has received they invariably con- 
clude that much talk about the subject is simply the ban- 
tering of words and that the real significance of the term 
is, in many cases, either lost or misunderstood. 

In any quarrel men take sides and when they do so it 
means that they sooner or later follow the old human 
practice of rationalization and seek to vindicate their re- 
spective positions. The real issue becomes adumbrated 
and men are found fighting for justification. While it is 
true that some of the evolutionary controversy is above 
this level it is at the same time true that much of it is on 
the lower plane where the atmosphere is hazy. 

To-day we have many advocates of new and peculiar 
reforms. To read some writings or listen to some 
speeches is, if they be accepted wholesale, to believe that 
the whole world will be lost if the particular reform ad- 
vocated is not accepted. Many supporters of the evolu- 
tionary principle seem to be of this class and they take 
every opportunity to bring their claims before the public. 

So it is well to look a little at the issue and soberly to 
consider some things that may help us to sail our crafts 
over troubled seas. 

Many minds identify Darwinism and evolution. While 
it is true that the philosophic concept of change is very 
old and may be the underlying germ of the evolutionary 
idea, yet for all practical purposes it may be said that the 
modern evolutionary trend received its impetus at the 
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hands of Darwin. Lamarck anticipated him in many re- 
spects, but Lamarck’s writings did not have an equal 
influence. But of Darwinism, which is simply one of the 
many attempts to explain evolution, nothing remains ex- 
cept the law of the survival of the fittest. There is a dif- 
ference, however, as Cope points out, between “the sur- 
vival of fitness and the origin of fitness”; they are dis- 
tinct phenomena. ' 

Evolution, according to Petronievics, “is a thing’s 
coming into being by successive stages of change.’ This 
admits progressive, retrogressive and mixed evolution. 
Evolution, however, regardless of the many definitions, 
implies that all life evolved from a primordial germ. 
This is a matter for proof and at the present time it must 
be admitted that no definite proof has been found. We 
have, however, reached a point in scientific research 
where “all nature forces upon our minds... .the convic- 
tion that organisms have evolved..... But it must be 
recognized that we do not know at present what have 
been the essential factors of this evolution.’ 

Even if the assertion that all life is traceable to a 
single germ cell is granted as a fact and the whole re- 
duced to a law, there is still to be noted the difference be- 
twen the law of evolution and the causes and methods of 
evolution, for the two are entirely distinct. 

Many men will say that life spontaneously arose, with- 
out previous preparation, when the physical conditions 
were right, but this belies the scientific method they fight 
so resolutely to preserve. Science seeks to adduce cer- 
tain laws and maintains that the whole universe is law 
abiding. This implies orderly procedure and it is cer- 
tainly not orderly procedure to let life just happen. Even 
if Harlow Shapley’s low estimate of human life as a 
“small but boisterous bit of the organic scum that for the 
time being coats part of the surface of one small planet.’ 


1 Osborn: Origin of Life, p. xv. 
2 On the Law of Irreversible Evolution. Smith, R., 1918, p. 
429. 
38 Caullery: Parasitism and Slmbiosis in their Relation to the 
Problem of Evolution. Smith, Rep. 1920, p. 399, cf. also Id. Para- 
sitisme et la Symbiose, Paris 1921. 
4 Forum, July 1924, p. 104. 
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be accepted, it is still not admissible to say that it just 
happened. According to scientific methods it must have 
appeared because of an orderly process. There must 
have been, in remote time, careful planning, preparation 
and purposing because the universe brings forth nothing 
except that for which it is prepared. If it did otherwise 
it would be a hit-and-miss world and not law-abiding. 

In the earliest times men sought for life’s cause and 
modern man is still seeking it. ‘Our present state of 
opinion is this: We know to some extent how plants and 
animals evolve; we do not know why they evolve... None 
of the explanations which have been offered in the past 
satisfies the demands of either observation, experiment 
or reason... Especially mysterious are the chief phe- 
nomena of adaptation in the germ; the marvelous and 
continuous fitness and beauty of form and function re- 
main largely unsounded.’”® It has been reported that 
with the assistance of ultra-violet rays cells have been 
constructed which grow, crawl and feed themselves, stick 
out feelers and sub-divide much like living cells.* This 
needs confirmation even though the reputed investigators 
admitted that the cells had no life as we know it. The 
assertion of Jeffery still remains true that “life itself 
must be present as a starting point of further life.’” 
While scientists to-day speak of evolution as a principle 
it makes little difference whether it be considered as a 
theory, law or principle when it deals with the origin of 
life because, before that mystery, it is mute. Evolution, 
as a principle, is a valuable asset in explaining life after 
it has arisen but it gives us no cause. No one has ad- 
vanced farther than the ancient Hebrew who wrote that 
in the beginning God created the heavens and the earth 
and that He created man in His own image, both male 
and female. 

Heretofore the naturalists have usurped this particu- 
lar field and have tried to vision all life from an earthly 
viewpoint. To take in the world the eye must be on a 


5 Osborn: Origin of Life, p. x. 
6 Scientific Monthly, Lancaster, Pa. 
7 Forum, July 1924, p. 107. 
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level with the sun and to understand man in all his parts 
the investigator must know as much as the Creator and 
thus become equal with God. To confine such important 
research to one narrow field is to restrict vision, hamper 
judgment and bring forth a monstrosity. Until all 
branches of legitimate research combine their efforts and 
co-ordinate their results we can expect little improve- 
ment. The naturalist has been trying to reason back- 
ward from highly organized form and color to causes. 
Because he is not familiar with the causes he is unable 
to understand them. Deductions thus become colored 
by experience and method while it is also known that 
prejudice and imagination likewise enter the scene and 
help beget a child of desire.* 

Since our God is one of order it is easy for a religious 
person to admit that man came into being according to 
definite laws, but there is certainly a chance to differ with 
those who say that the exact laws have been discovered. 
Instead of being a closed dogma, the concept of evolution 
will, as succeeding ages further open the eyes of men, un- 
dergo many changes. Nothing that man makes or dis- 
covers is ever definitely closed to improvement or varia- 
tion ; even Newton’s law of gravitation, once so assuredly 
taught, has been modified by later research. Human 
knowledge is imperfect and it is especially so when deal- 
ing with life for here we have “few certainties to guide 
us and probabilities and possibilities innumerable among 
which to choose.’”® 

Weighty questions require time, judgment and much 
evidence to decide. To-day men are trying to help the 
proof of evolution by the reconstruction of types from 
certain bones. These types are bantered about in books 
and displayed in museums with the assurance that man 
has discovered the forms of previous races. When the 
evidence is carefully weighed, sober judgment wonders 
if this is not again a plain case of desire finding its ob- 
ject and if repetition has not again stamped the familiar 
as true. Let us glance at the evidence. Pithecanthro- 


8 Cf. Osborn: Origin of Life, p. xv. 
9 Osborn: Origin of Life, p. 281. 
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pus erectus, as found in Java in 1894, consists simply of 
a skull-cap, a thigh bone and two back teenth. Homo Hei- 
delbergensis, found near Heidelberg in 1907, has only a 
lower jaw and teeth. Most of the pieces of a crushed 
skull were found near Sussex, England, and the man to 
whom they are supposed to belong has been called Hoan- 
thropos. With the skull bones was found a lower jaw 
bone, far less human in character than that of Homo 
Heidelbergensis, and at first assumed to be that of a 
chimpanzee, but Dr. Keith asserts it belongs to the skull 
and that the whole represents a sub-human species.’ 
When the results to be obtained are so far reaching is not 
this small evidence upon which to reconstruct three men 
whe are supposed to link up past ages with the present? 
In addition to this it must also be remembered that when 
dealing with thousands and millions of years time be- 
comes so vast that the very largeness of the numbers pos- 
sesses a peculiar fascination and it becomes easy to over- 
estimate age. Many mistakes have also been made in 
determining the strata in which bodies have been found 
as well as in forming judgments from the methods of 
burial.'' Yet another factor of considerable importance 
enters here—the fact that in every age are found 
degenerate and deformed persons. Who can say, when 
an old skeleton is discovered, that it is not a representa- 
tive of one of these types? The Boskop race of Africa, 
though now extinct, has long been considered ancient and 
very primitive. Recently Dr. Drennan discovered a 
skull of an African native who died within the past year 
and it was declared to resemble in all particulars the 
famous Boskop skull.'* Skull variation is so great that 
practically any type can be found in some part of the 
world on the shoulders of a living man. Man, as such, 
so far as the evidence is authoritative, has always been 
Homo Sapiens. 


10 Wells: Outline of History, 1 vol. ed. p. 53.; cf. Keith: An- 
tiquity of Man. 

11 Cf. Hrdleka: Recent Discoveries Attributed to Early Man 
in America: Skeletal Remains Suggesting or Attributed to Early 
Man in N. A.: Early Man in S. A.; being Bulletins Bu. Am. Eth. 
Nos. 66, 33, 52, resp. 

12 N. Y. Times, Aug. 6, 1925. 
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Evolution as a principle has its place, but it is for ma- 
ture minds and not for children. If it were to be taught 
as some would have it, more of a materialistic trend 
would be given the thought of the next generation than 
is prevalent now. 

In some respects certain proponents of the evolution- 
ary principle seek to overthrow the supernatural. Many 
phenomena in this world are unexplainable and mysteri- 
ous and we are all forced to the wall sooner or later. If 
we are honest with ourselves we but echo what others 
have said long ago, “In the beginning GOD.” Evolution, 
in its materialistic sense, seeks to put aside every other 
explanation of the origin and development of life and set 
itself up as the all-explaining. Of the supernatural it is 
sufficient to say that a belief in it has bred reverence and 
humility, two qualities without which the race degener- 
ates into a people who worship the creatures of their own 
self-satisfied conceit, and become unsympathetic and 
cruel. 

All scientists agree that life did bring into the world a 
new something. How it got here no one knows. Since 
no demonstration has yet been made its origin is, except 
to the religious, a matter of pure speculation, and specu- 
lation is authority for nothing. 

After the question is soberly considered, are we not in 
a position to say that much of the dogmatic assertion 
about evolution is the result of human rationalization and 
that it is in many respects the child of desire? Can we 
rot atso say that the bitterness with which certain men of 
both sides have carried on the controversy has been the 
father of many rash statements; has led at times to a 
desire for personal justification; has often clouded the 
real issue; and has forced contestants into positions of 
defense which are untenable? Narrowness of view, 
limitation of method, the human equation and the restric- 
tions of one’s own age are present now as always and lead 
many to believe that succeeding ages will see the concept 
of evolution undergo many changes. 

New Germantown, N. J. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW PSY- 
CHOLOGY. 


BY PROFESSOR HERBERT C. ALLEMAN. 


It is the religious ideas of the Old Testament in rela- 
tion to its psychology that we have in mind in taking this 
subject for discussion. Whatever may be our theory as 
to the origin of its present literary form it is certain that 
the Old Testament carries us back to primitive life and 
civilization. Its psychology is very crude indeed, as is its 
physiology. The idea of the soul is not that of a meta- 
physical entity, or even that of an x in the equation of 
life; it is that of a quasi-physical something, identified 
with the breath, and retaining personal identity apart 
from the body. But the body inhabited by this breath- 
soul is not a mere machine; because it is alive, every part 
of it may have psychical as well as physiological func- 
tions. To the primitive mind the distinction between the 
psychical and the physiological does not exist. Frazer 
(GB II. 353) says, “The savage commonly believes that 
by eating the flesh of an animal or man he acquires not 
only the physical but even the moral and intellectual 
qualities which were characteristic of that animal or 
man.” To quote that statement here is not to imply that 
the Hebrews passed through a cannibalistic stage, but 
that their psychology had not arrived at states of con- 
sciousness—which begins with Aristotle. In other words, 
we approach the psychology of the Hebrews through their 
physiology. The body, not the soul, is the characteristic 
element of Hebrew personality, and Hebrew thought, 
working by a primitive and instinctive logic, has de- 
veloped its psychology from the functions of the physical 
organs. It is now a familiar fact that about 80 different 
parts of the human body have been listed in the Old 
Testament, but the Hebrews had no word for “brain.” 
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The physical substance of the brain was perhaps known 
as “the marrow of the head,” as is actually the case in 
Syriac. Also, there was no distinct term for “nerve.” 
Those nerves which were conspicuous enough to be no- 
ticed were classed with the sinews and tendons. There- 
fore the Hebrew center of consciousness did not lie in the 
head, and the peripheral sense organs (ear, eye, etc.), 
must have seemed self-contained and not connected. 
There are no terms for diaphragm and lungs. The visible 
movement of the diaphragm in respiration naturally sug- 
gested that the breath came from it; hence Job, “the 
breath of my belly.” There are no terms for blood-ves- 
sels, though blood plays so large a part in Hebrew thought 
and life. (The circulation of the blood was not dis- 
covered until 1628). Without this fact the idea of the 
physiological psychical unity, in our sense, would be im- 
possible. 

It is true that a very varied psychological usage was 
attributed to the nephesh, though the emotional strongly 
predominated, while intellectual and volitional activity 
centered in the heart. In the later books ruach is used 
as the synonym of both nephesh and heart, denoting the 
inner life in general. But the idea of the unity of per- 
sonality was arrived at through the body, a visible unity 
that could be intelligently wielded, and this explains their 
anthropomorphic descriptions of the deity. 

That does not mean that man is regarded as the out- 
come of a collocation of merely physical elements. The 
fact that the spirit in man could be withdrawn and the 
phenomenon called death ensued and that the soul sur- 
vived this phenomenon gives a verdict in favor of a 
spiritual philosophy. The Old Testament gives us the 
conception of man as made in the image of God (Gen. 
1:26), and, while some interpreters have taken this as of 
bodily form and others as of man’s lordship over nature 
(using Ps. 8 as the background), it is plain from the 
whole body of Old Testament Scripture that those inter- 
pretations are a confusion of the sign with the thing 
signified. As Skinner says, “lordship is the consequence, 
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not the essence of the divine image.” It is the distinction 
between man and the animals; it is what qualifies him for 
dominion ; that which enables man to know as animals do 
not know; enabling him to create as animals do not 
create; enabling him to make progress in the arts and 
sciences—in a word, in civilization ; in the power of rising 
superior to the impulses of sense, of conceiving and fol- 
lowing ideals, or of perceiving the better and following 
the worse. This last thought is strikingly put by the 
prophet Jeremiah: “Yea, the stork in the heavens 
knoweth her appointed times; and the turtle-dove and 
the swallow and the crane observe the time of their com- 
ing; but my people know not the law (mishpat) of 
Jehovah.” This is certainly the acme of the psychology 
of the Old Testament. Their science was crude, but it 
was not naturalistic. With a naive physiology they ar- 
rived at the concept of personality. And having thus 
appraised man because of what he could do in the world, 
they similarly appraised the Power by which they felt 
themselves comprehended, whose goings they had seen. 
“In the Old Testament conception of God,” says Schultz, 
“nothing stands out from the first so strongly and un- 
mistakably as the personality of the God of Israel.’”’ That 
is because He is primarily a God of personal experience 
and history. Nature is impersonal, and the gods of 
nature partake to some degree of its impersonality. But 
history is personal. It is the scene of human action. Its 
forces are personal forces. Therefore Israel’s God, 
whose primary manifestation of Himself was in the field 
of history, necessarily partakes of the personal charac- 
ter of history. From the beginning of the nation’s his- 
tory He stood in the most intimate relation to the life of 
the people. He revealed Himself in their fortunes and 
misfortunes, in their hopes and fears, in their longings 
and aspirations. Their personal life was, as a result, 
imparted to Him, and He became as intensely personal as 
they. “Earlier than any other people which has affected 
the higher races of mankind,” says Andrew Harper, 
“Tsrael conceived of God as a moral power with a will and 
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purpose which embraced mankind..... The revelation 
then in life is the only possible form for a real revelation 
of God; and that the writers of the Old Testament in their 
circumstances and in their time felt and asserted this, is 
in itself so very great a merit, that it is almost of itself 
sufficient to justify any claim they make to special revela- 
tion.” 

The Old Testament does not raise the question of the 
existence of God or the question of the possibility of 
knowing God. That God or gods existed was universally 
assumed. “The fool might say in his heart,” says Knud- 
son, “that there was no God (Ps. 14:1, 53:1), but in say- 
ing this he is not represented as denying the existence of 
God. What is meant is that he himself in his own life 
took no account of the divine existence; he lived as 
though there were no God; he was altogether heedless of 
the outcome of his heedless ways. In other words, his 
atheism was practical, not theoretical.” And such an 
atheism, in the nature of the case, is immune to all argu- 
ment save that of painful experience. Hence the Old 
Testament writers nowhere attempt to prove the divine 
existence. They refer now and then to the wonders of 
creation, the glory and beauty of nature, as evidence of 
the power and wisdom of God, but they do not do this to 
prove that there is a God, but as Knudson says, “to make 
the already existent belief in Him warmer and heartier, 
more vivid and vital.” The ontological argument of the 
older theism, e. g., would have had little meaning for 
them. The intellectual processes played a small part in 
the formation of their religious beliefs. Rationalism 
was foreign to them. 

In the same way the knowledge of God was assumed. 
Agnosticism, in the modern sense of the term, had no 
place in Hebrew thought. Religion by its very nature 
implies that God has revealed Himself, and this convic- 
tion lay at the root of Hebrew life and belief. There 
were always those in Israel who were deeply conscious 
of the limitations of human thought when it came to the 
things of God. Isaiah: “My thoughts are not as your 
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thoughts,” etc., Job: “Canst thou by searching find out 
God?” etc. But limited as their knowledge of God was, 
it was valid as far as it went. They had no doubt that 
they knew God, and this knowledge was unshakable. 

Now the new psychology, which is cutting so large a 
figure in the interest of the 20th century, has this in com- 
mon with the primitive psychology of the Old Teesta- 
ment that its approach is through the physical; it is in- 
stinctive, rather than intellectualistic. Gone are the 
water-tight-compartment faculties of the mind of the 
scholastic psychology. Instead we have the simpler ele- 
ments of intelligence: cognition or awareness, feeling 
and conation as the active elements of consciousness or 
our conscious life. But the conscious region is a very 
small part of the mind. The mind is organized around 
the unconscious. It was the discovery of the unconsci- 
ous which marks the most important advance of the new 
psychology upon the old. It was F. W. H. Myers, I be- 
lieve, who first began scientifically to explore and map 
out that uncharted country to whose existence we all bear 
witness in moments of the soul’s exaltation. Prophets 
and poets have made us familiar with it. Myers set him- 
self to chart out this region from which so many im- 
pulses, desires, imaginations enter into us, and found it 
to be a part of our own selves lying outside of waking 
consciousness. He compared the human mind to a spec- 
trum, the conscious mind being the visible part of the 
spectrum, and such organic processes as are unconscious 
he compared with the infra-red part of the spectrum. 
Then came the work of Freud and the analytical psy- 
chologists with their troup of complexes. Not that the 
new psychologists agree as to the unconscious. “The 
game of psychoanalysis,” as Chesterton calls the new 
science and makes merry with the phrase, is like another 
imported game now much in vogue at least in this, that 
it is not simple. One finds it quite a complicated affair. 
By the unconscious Freud means “the repressed” which 
has been barred out of consciousness—repressed sex-in- 
stincts preponderating. What we see are the uprushings 
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from this subliminal self, not taking a stright line of ex- 
pression but finding an outlet in emotions totally unre- 
lated in our ordinary thought with the subliminal cause. 
Reason plays a very small part: we act instinctively, not 
reasonably. Reason plays the part of an advocate. In- 
stinct is the thing. But it is not easy to determine 
whether the instinct is a mere conduit or a generator. 
Are these instincts a set of automata operating within 
us, simply or in combination? Is it we that have in- 
stincts, or do they have us? It is unsettling. We dis- 
cover that we no longer rule our own mental house. What 
is worse, we have deceived ourselves as to the nature of 
our experiences. What we have taken to be the sensing 
of God, e. g., is but the mind filling an imperious need of 
harmony. But not even such a subjective origin of reli- 
gious experience satisfies the Freudians. It is the sex 
instinct which gives us our religious experience. Un- 
satisfied sexual craving finds consolation in the mysticism 
which pours out passionate adoration. Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall says: “True piety is earthly love transcendental- 
ized, and the saint is the lover purified, refined, and 
perfected.” Even the idea of God the Father has 
been stated to be “a father substitute adopted by the ado- 
lescent with a dominant Oedipus complex.” “The ulti- 
mate causes of the Father symbol are the repressed pa- 
rental complexes that are satisfied by this belief” (Inter- 
national Journal of Psychoanalysis, March 1921). Rea 
quotes Freud as explaining the pessimism of Ecclesiastes 
and the depression of Paul by the Oedipus complex. 

One thing the new psychology has done which enhances 
the value of the Old Testament as a book of religion—it 
has reduced the importance of the purely rational faculty. 
We do not reach God by arguing about Him. It is ex- 
perience which is the avenue to God, according to the Old 
Testament—and that is practical. But religious experi- 
ence is not a purely subjective product of the mind. “The 
movement we call Rationalism,” says John Oman, “af- 
firmed that the essence of growing to manhood is to be 
responsible for our own deepest beliefs and to decide for 
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ourselves our highest duties.” The prophets did not 
offer their personal authority as the final ground of truth. 
The moment we suspect that it rests on rationalization 
and not on knowledge of its object it ceases to be an au- 
thority. Prophecy is an interpretation of life. “It can- 
not be even plausibly suggested,” says Bishop Gore, “that 
we are dealing in the prophets’ utterances with intellect- 
ual conclusions reached, like the conclusions of the Greek 
philosophers, by process of reasoning or observation of 
nature, and liable, like conclusions of philosophers to re- 
vision by themselves or their successors in the light of 
subsequent reflection.” Prophecy never claimed to be 
self-originating. The prophet, like the poet, standing in 
the stream of history, feels its currents with peculiar 
sensitiveness and gets their message. If asked what the 
process of this psychosis was, the answer may be given: 
through spiritual sympathy the prophets of Israel came 
to sense what the Old Testament calls the unrighteous- 
ness of the nation. The first step may have been appre- 
hension. The stimulus to this apprehension probably 
was a growing consciousness of the divergence between 
their moral sense and prevailing, conventional standards. 
Then a pronounced prescience dawns; they are raised in 
spiritual sympathy to the point where they see history 
as a whole working out according to the laws by which it 
has its sequences. We say, they have learned to know 
the mind of God and to read history as He reads it—just 
as man learned to know nature and to read it to the dis- 
covery of the laws which determine the fruits of the 
earth. 

“But,” says Kirsopp Lake, “does the experience which 
the prophet feels really come from some external influ- 
ence, or is it merely his consciousness of ordinarily un- 
known depths in his own nature? It is obvious that a 
theory of prophecy could be made on lines made familiar 
by psychologists, by suggesting that what happens in a 
prophetic experience is a sudden ‘coming up’ of what is 
subliminal.” With these “uprushes” we are familiar, 
though it is also to be recalled with regret that we so sel- 
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dom enjoy them when they would be most advantageous. 
And besides being a storing-place for our personal ex- 
periences, it appears to be certain that the unconscious 
mind is also what Bergson terms a “racial memory”— 
the storehouse of hereditary instincts, tendencies, and ca- 
pacities, not merely individual yet deeply influential. It 
is also the case that in certain abnormal persons the up- 
rushes from the unconscious take the form of a “‘co-con- 
sciousness,” though, as Pratt says, “‘the co-conscious, as 
far as the evidence goes, is either non-existent or practi- 
cally negligible in normal persons, while in pathological 
subjects, though sometimes, indeed, the source of valu- 
able ideas and useful actions, it is always limited and in- 
ferior to the waking self, and likely to be very far re- 
moved from beautiful or sublime.” 

But, is it not singular, that, while manticism is familiar 
the world round, and even to-day, the message of the He- 
brew prophets was limited to a handful of men and that 
it passed away at a definite time, that it was not only 
something new in itself, which the human race had not 
heard before, but that the communication is carried on in 
the highest region of clear consciousness and will? 

After carefully reviewing all the material which has 
been presented, Bishop Gore says: “I see, therefore, no 
evidence at all making it plausible to suggest that what 
presented itself to them was really—though they mistook 
its nature—their unconscious mind. Whence did the un- 
conscious get this astonishing series of messages? It 
does not lie within the compass of the materials out of 
which, as far as we can judge, it is and must be formed. 
In other words, it seems infinitely more probable that it 
was ‘a downrush from the superconscious’—the voice of 
the Spirit of God, as the prophets themselves so imperil- 
ously insist.” 

The reference to Bergson’s phrase “racial memory” 
suggests that the new psychology may afford a working 
explanation of what theology calls original sin. The Old 
Testament is fairly steeped in the sense of sin. Not 
only is it rich in definite words for sin in its separate acts 
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—as “failure” and “perversity” and “transgression” and 
“folly” and “‘violence”—but it had the conception also of 
sin as a state; it knows of sin by suggestion (ramijjah) 
sin becomes (jetzar-lebh), an inclination which gives a 
perverted tendency to man’s will. “Behold I was brought 
forth in iniquity,” etc.; “The wicked are estranged from 
the womb, they go astray as soon as they are born.” The 
impression deepens as we read the Old Testament, as it 
does when we read Shakespeare’s plays, that somehow 
the human soul is perverted and obsessed with passions; 
that our humanity is not purely individual in its moral 
personality any more than in its body; that we do not 
start fresh, each of us, purely individual, affected only ex- 
ternally by humanity immediately before us and around 
us, that is, by social traditions; and the new psychology 
with its doctrine of the subconscious mind seems to hold 
the explanation of this phenomenon and to show grounds 
for believing that “that underground region of the mind 
is not only the starting place of our individual experi- 
ences but also the carrier of the memories and latent 
faculties and experiences of the race.” 

But the new psychology overreaches itself in its self- 
confidence; and that, in several directions. 

1. The new psychology has transcended the functions 
of science in furnishing origins, and not simply methods. 
“The heady and premature dogmatism with which the 
science of the physical world rushed to the destruction 
of religion,” says Barry, “is closely paralleled at the pres- 
ent day. So soon as scientists, within certain limits, be- 
gan to discover how the world was made, they began to 
say that therefore God did not make it.” (Barry: Xty. 
& Psych. p. 165). And then he goes on to show how the 
new psychology is in danger of repeating the same error. 
He cites what he calls the preposterous claims of Freud, 
e. g., that what has hitherto been called metaphysics must 
in future be known as metapsychology, on the basis of 
which he explains away the “myth of God.” Religion has 
subjective value, but there is nothing at the other end. 
Hunger and lust explain everything. Man needs God; 
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presto, he has Him. The mind throws a rope up to 
heaven and proceeds to climb up the rope. So Freud 
says all the creeds and cultuses of religion, in their vastly 
varied forms, can be traced to a common source and 
spring. They are all symbolic phantasy images of the 
developing sex life of the race; they are symbolic phan- 
tasies, and, like the primrose, they are nothing more. It 
seems that but one reply is indicated: viz, “Ephraim is 
joined to his idols, let him alone.” What we have here 
is the very thing from which the new psychology was sup- 
posed to emancipate us—the rationalization of the in- 
stincts. 

2. Logically carried out, the new psychology would 
banish all objective reality. 

“The modern methods of history and psychology,” says 
Dr. Adolf Keller, “have doubtless contributed a good deal 
to the better understanding of the books of the Bible. But 
it became more and more evident that the application of 
these methods to revelation obscured its superhuman 
origin and tended to reduce the divine factor to its human 
aspects. The cultural optimism of the pre-war years was 
not far from the belief that religion is more or less the 
finest flower of culture and the most sublime effort of 
man. Very often the main accent in theology was placed 
on the historic explanation of the sacred books and on the 
immanence of God in human nature and history, thus 
tending to replace a religion of revelation by a religion of 
humanism.” 

3. Barry argues strongly that the new psychology 
does not account for the ideal of personality. It gives us 
merely a chaos of “complexes” ; but which of all these im- 
pulses are we? Are we one or are we many? “It some- 
times seems,” says Barry, “as though psycho-therapeu- 
tics were faced with the spectacle of Humpty-Dumpty— 
a tragic heap of fragmentary egg-shells. And 


‘All the king’s horses, and all the king’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty-Dumpty together again’— 
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unless they knew he was meant to be an egg. But we 
cannot tell that by looking at the shells. That is where 
psychology is bound to start—to use the technical lan- 
guage of philosophy—with an a priori judgment about 
the existence and meaning of personality. It is bound 
to assume that there is such a thing as a single and uni- 
fied personal life, in which the conflicts and discords of 
the individual subject can be reconciled.” But “it is im- 
possible to say that there is an ideal life for each unless 
there is an ideal life for all. Thus there must be, in the 
nature of Reality, some fixed ideal and goal of personal 
life before you can have any warrant for assuming that 
there is an ideal life for the individual. But an ideal of 
personality cannot be other than personal itself. And if 
it is an ideal for all persons, it cannot be one person 
among others; it must be a perfect all-including life from 
which all other persons derive their meaning. We must 
therefore start with the recognition of God as the pre- 
condition of perfected human life. Without the funda- 
mental assumption—the starting-point of Religion and 
Theology, at any rate in the Christian forms we know— 
of Personality at the back of things, there is no possibility 
of constructive thinking. You are simply left with a 
list of insoluble problems. It is, I submit, increasingly 
forced upon us that no attempt at healing personality is 
scientifically possible, and no talk about personality at 
all is logically justifiable, unless there is Personality be- 
hind the Universe. On no other terms will psychology 
make sense.” 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE V. 
ON CONSCIENCE. 
BY PROFESSOR J. M. HANTZ, D.D., LL.D. 


On contemplating a certain class of actions, we are 
sensible of a peculiar emotion of pleasure, and a percep- 
tion of propriety and beauty is awakened, which appears 
to connect virtue with taste, and which in fact has in- 
duced some philosophers to resolve morality altogether 
into this latter principle. But the gratification which we 
derive from observing the beauty of another’s actions, is 
distinct if not in kind, at least in its effects, from the 
satisfaction with which we reflect upon our own recti- 
tude of conduct. Moral taste is passive, and does not 
necessarily impel us to pursue the course which we ad- 
mire. It is possible for a bad man to feel it, and yet at 
the very next moment to exhibit in his vicious self-in- 
dulgence a picture of moral deformity; it is inded per- 
fectly true, that the cultivation of our moral taste, and 
the habit of dwelling in our thoughts on the most strik- 
ing instances of elevated principle and virtuous practice 
in the character of others, has a tendency to operate 
favorably upon our own affections and springs of action; 
but it has only a tendency, which may be fostered or 
impeded by a variety of causes: it is possible to be moved 
to tears by the perusal of a moral story, or the represen- 
tation of it upon the stage; and yet the application of it 
may never be brought home to ourselves sufficiently to 
weaken or root out our dispositions to cruelty, or treach- 
ery, or sensuality. It may be said that this is the case 
alse with the pleasures and pains that accompany reflec- 
tions upon our own conduct: we see daily and hourly 
men acting coritrary to their convictions of duty, and in 
definace of the painful feelings, by which a former viola- 
tion of it has been punished; but although this be true, 
the anomaly is not exhibited to the same extent and with 
the same force as is apparent in the exercise of our moral 
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taste. The principle of conscience cannot be strengthened 
or matured without the habitual performance of actions, 
under the encouragement of its peculiar satisfactions, 
and the warning of its peculiar pains; but our sense of 
moral beauty may be enlightened and carried on to a 
degree of perfection by the bare perception of virtuous 
examples, without intermingling with our individual 
career of good or evil, or being interwoven with our own 
habits. It may be questioned, indeed, if we ever dwell 
upon the beauty of actions, except in reference to some- 
thing extensive to ourselves. The pleasure derived from 
conscience is too closely and intensely connected with the 
simple rectitude of the act, to allow the coloring of 
imagination to be diffused over it, and awaken it into 
beauty ; perhaps such a process could not take place with- 
out giving birth to pride, and thus destroying or dimin- 
ishing the merit of the action which it endeavored to 
exalt. But however this may be, the fact is hardly to be 
questioned, that we scarcely ever view our own conduct 
with the emotions of moral beauty, or speak of the satis- 
faction of conscience, when we approve of the conduct of 
others. And this leads me to repeat an observation 
which I before made, that the kalon and honest decorum 
of the ancients identified and blended together the sepa- 
rate notions of rectitude and beauty into a closer union, 
than the apparently corresponding term “beautiful” in 
modern languages admits of when applied to morals. 

The analysis of the moderns is probably more correct 
and more practically beneficial in this respect; because, 
while its use of the separate terms takes sufficiently into 
the account the efforts and pleasures of imagination in 
the constitution of our moral character; this distinction 
guards us from elevating moral taste into the perogative 
and authority of conscience, and substituting the passive 
pleasures of imagination for the gratification resulting 
from the active operation of duty and principle. 

But neither in the pleasures of moral taste, nor in the 
satisfaction of conscience, is the foundation of virtue to 
be placed, nor the motive to the performance of virtue 
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necessarily found. Our taste may be pleased while our 
moral principles are inactive, our conscience may be satis- 
fied while the standard of rectitude we have set up is 
perverted, and our actions are in reality vicious. The 
emotion of moral beauty or pleasure is in no case to be 
taken as the substance or the criterion of morality; nor 
is the hope of pleasure, whether in the present or the 
future life, to be considered the one and only motive to 
virtue: we are neither to maintain with the German 
metaphysician, that the expectation of such reward in- 
vests the action at once with a selfish character, and de- 
stroys all its moral excellence; nor with Paley, that this 
motive is absolutely necessary; in a word, the element 
which constitutes its morality. 

It has been the prevailing error of speculative philoso- 
phers, in old ages, to deviate into extremes,—at one time 
to confound ideas which ought to be distinguished, at an- 
other to separate feelings and principles which are too 
closely blended in our moral nature to admit of so minute 
analysis. Hence the question which agitated the ancient 
schools respecting the rank to be assigned to pleasure in 
the estimate of human goods. Those who were equally 
wrong who would exclude it from any share in the de- 
velopment of intelligence, and the practice of virtues; as 
those who made it the only ground on which knowledge 
and duty are valuable. The mistake of Epicurus, and 
many of the opponents of Epicurus, seems to have been 
that of confounding the object in which our desires rest, 
and which is subsequent to their operation, with the origin 
of the desires themselves, and with the first springs and 
impulses which awaken their activity. When he placed 
pleasure before the eyes of his disciples as the great ob- 
ject steadily to be kept in view, if they would attain the 
happiness for which they were intended; and yet as- 
serted, at the same time, that this pleasure consisted in 
virtue and duty; the knowledge of virtue must have been 
gained by the understanding, and the virtuous desires 
and dispositions cultivated, before the wished for grati- 
fication could be felt. The inferior appetites have their 
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distinct objects; the passions their separate ends; the 
higher and more intellectual desires their peculiar aims; 
but none of these ultimate objects are the cause of the 
desires themselves: they would still exist, and be in 
activity to a greater or less degree, if we could suppose 
the gratification accompanying them removed. We 
should be subject to hunger and thrst, we should be 
moved by passion, we should be curious after knowledge, 
if the indulgence of passion were without its pleasure, 
and curiosity were destined to labor in vain. The pleas- 
ures that accompany the exercise of these desires were 
necessary to encourage and stimulate them, but the regu- 
lation of them belongs to a higher principle; and in none 
of them is the excellence of our moral and intellectual 
nature to be placed. It is only when the understanding 
guides and harmonizes them together, so as to direct 
their course and prescribe the limits both of their em- 
ployment and gratification ; making natural regard to our 
interests triumphant over sensual appetite, and duty 
superior to both without extinguishing either, that man 
fulfils properly the course appointed him by Providence. 

When Aristotle touched incidentally upon the question, 
whether life was desired on account of pleasure or pleas- 
ure on account of life, but waved the consideration of it, 
he proposed a subject that contains the germ of much 
moral speculation, and is the real point of difference be- 
tween contending theories. It was no less than this; 
whether life, in the full and pregnant meaning which the 
term implies, with its natural appetites, its emotions of 
love and anger and pity, its faculties of remembering and 
comparing and reasoning and imagining, is to be cher- 
ished for the sake of pleasure; or whether pleasure is de- 
sirable only; that all these multiplied energies of feeling 
and thought might be properly directed, to contribute to 
the development, improvement, and perfection of our 
moral and intellectual nature: the question, was no less 
than, whether Aristippus, when he compassed sea and 
land, mingling with the discussions of philosophy, the in- 
trigues of politics, and the luxury of courts, when he 
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racked his understanding and his fancy, in order that 
the varied gratification of each and all his appetites and 
faculties might add new tributes to swell the fountain of 
enjoyment, formed the right estimate of life; or whether 
Socrates, calumniated as the corrupter of Athenian 
youth, did not really find the better path when he incul- 
cated the duty of self-denial, and vindicated both by pre- 
cept and example the paramount claims of virtue and 
wisdom: will it be said that both were equally selfish, and 
that the one was no more disinterested than the other; 
their pleasures were different, but the motive was the 
same? 

The confusion of interested and disinterested affections 
and principles here arises from giving the same name to 
things essentially distinct: the selfishness of the one man 
implies not merely a desire proceeding from himself, and 
connected with emotions belonging to himself which all 
desires from their very nature must be; but restricted to 
individual interests and pleasures, to the exclusion of the 
benevolent feelings, and of all views concerning the real 
duty of man, and of the true dignity of our nature. The 
selfishness of the other, which ought to bear a different 
name, is eminently social, and implies the exclusion of 
private interests and private pleasures; a preference of 
duty, however painful: it combines the love of God and 
man, to which all opposing wishes are to be sacrificed. 
That there is pleasure accompanying such a temper of 
mind, there can be no question; but it is so interwoven 
with the habits and disposition, so mingled with other im- 
pulses and principles, that it is never on any trying occa- 
sion set apart and coldly calculated upon as the sole 
ground and motive of action. This was the view, in its 
chief feature, taken both by Plato and Aristotle of the 
nature of pleasure, in their opposition to the degrading 
doctrines of the selfish school; nor am I aware that any 
important addition has been made to the correctness of 
the statements by the investigations of modern writers, 
either in our own country or in England or Germany. 
The opinions of the two Greek philosophers on the sub- 
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ject are contained in Plato’s Philebus and the book of 
Aristotle’s Ethics to Nicomachus. The investigation in 
both treaties exhibits a remarkable specimen of the ex- 
cellencies and defects of ancient philosophy. There is 
much nice distinction and accurate and extensive gen- 
eralization ; but these rare merits are disfigured by verbal 
quibbling and useles subtlety, and in Plato by an ap- 
proach to mysticism. There is some defense for Aris- 
totle, because his arguments respecting the properties of 
what is infinite, and the incorrectness of applying the 
terms generation and corruption to pleasure, are evi- 
dently used in answer to Plato’s mode of reasoning, in 
the treatise alluded to, in which this refinement forms a 
distinguishing feature. The Philebus has been called by 
an eminent foreign writer a beautiful specimen of 
analysis. If we look to the result which we arrive at, the 
praise may perhaps be just, but it should be received with 
due qualification. Some of the minuter parts in the 
course of the reasoning are almost unintelligible. I 
have repeatedly perused them without being able to com- 
prehend their force; when, indeed, by throwing aside 
much that is purile, and attempting to give meaning to 
obscure language, that might have been far more plainly 
and naturally expressed, we catch a glimpse of the gen- 
eral idea intended to be conveyed, it appears judicious 
and true: but this shadowy form of truth is with diffi- 
culty collected into a distinct outline, from the mists with 
which it is surrounded. Socrates is represented, for in- 
stance, towards the commencement of the treatise, labor- 
ing to prove that pleasure without intelligence cannot 
possibly be good, because the statement itself involves a 
contradiction, for all pleasure must be connected with 
perception, or hope, or memory, and these are qualities 
of the soul; he thus establishes, after much disputation, 
what certainly no sage or sophist ever denied that pleas- 
ure cannot exist independently of its being perceived. 
We are subsequently told that pleasure is infinite, but 
that the life which bears away the palm upon a compari- 
son with other lives ((io¢ 2:xng090¢) [Plato’s Opera, Bek- 
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ker, p. II, vol III, p. 166] must be a mixture of the in- 
finite and the finite, a part of the assemblage of all in- 
finites bound together by the finite. When we read this 
explanation, we are tempted to exclaim 6 yepov o:BvAKia; 
but the solution of the enigma is contained in the subse- 
quent parts of the treatise, from which it seems to have 
been his meaning, that pleasure has in itself neither be- 
ginning nor end; it might be extended to infinite degrees, 
and was therefore an evil; it must be regulated and re- 
stricted to a fixed limit; and that this limitation was the 
work of intelligence; first of the sovereign mind, the 
cause and regulator of all things; and secondly, of our 
own perceiving mind: understanding therefore, which 
was the guide, was necessarily superior to the thing 
guided. Pleasure was added under this regulation to the 
good which man may be permitted to place before him, 
as the object of desire, in order that his intelligence may 
be developed, and wisdom and science may be perfected. 
According to this view pleasure is a part, a subordinate 
part, of the supreme good of man. Between Plato’s state- 
ment, and that of Aristotle, there is in reality no import- 
ant difference; the latter philosopher allows it to be a 
good, but will not allow that it enters into the essence of 
the chief good. 

The supreme good which we are to place before our 
eyes is év3auovia (of which the English word happiness 
from its suggesting the idea of pleasure, conveys an im- 
perfect union), that aggregate of moral and speculative 
energies well performed, which constitute the perfec- 
tion of human nature; pleasure is not a part of these, but 
it attends upon each energy as a supervenient end neces- 
sarily and instantaneously. It cannot fail to strike the 
reflecting mind, that this theory of Aristotles’ is an ad- 
mirable example of philosophical accuteness and compre- 
hensive generalization; by making pleasure the insepara- 
ble result of their moral and intellectual energies, which 
in each case separately, and all collectively, are our duty 
and happiness, he avoids the necessity of elevating pleas- 
ure into the chief good or motive of action. We should 
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be cautious therefore of mistaking the meaning of the 
philosopher so far as to represent him teaching that 
eudaimonia is the aggregate of individual pleasure: an 
hypothesis which would at once confound the main dis- 
tinction between the peripatetics and the Epicureans, 
and convict the founder of the former school of the error 
from which, with so much dexterity, caution, and acute: 
analysis, he labored, and labored successfully, to escape 
But though he has escaped from this error, he has fallen 
into another, which in an ethical treatise of great exact- 
ness is not a little remarkable. By his division of the . 
moral and speculative energies, and by his exaltation of 
speculative virtue to the highest rank as the chief perfec- 
tion of our nature, virtue, the exercise of which vice in 
moral conduct would not destroy, he has in fact taught 
his disciples, that they may arrive at the greatest excel- 
lence of which humanity is capable, without the posses- 
sion or practice of moral virtue. 

I would remark, however, that the works of Christian 
writers, like that of Paley and others, which represent 
the expectation of a future reward as the necessary 
motive and constituent of virtue, are unlikely to produce 
the same evil result in practice which grew out of those 
heathen systems that made our own pleasure or happi- 
ness the chief good. In the case of temporal enjoyments, 
any philosophical sect that assigned the pre-eminence to 
pleasure, however strictly guarded their language might 
be, could hardly fail to produce vicious consequences. 
We find this to have been the case in the schools of 
Cyrene and of Epicurus; the founders might possibly 
teach with more or less sincerity, that the highest pleas- 
ure would be found in virtue, but if pleasure were to be 
the principal aim and object, we cannot wonder that in- 
dividuals, under the influence of human passions, should 
select for themselves their own peculiar notions of pleas- 
ure, and claim the right of applying as they pleased the 
maxim which their master had laid down. But Christi- 
anity, while it places strongly before our eyes the happi- 
ness of a future state; the crown of glory, the joy that 
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fades not away ; pleasure which the eye hath not seen, nor 
the ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived; prospects 
which were permitted to encourage the Apostle in his 
martyrdom, and even to sooth the expiring agonies of our 
Saviour himself, can never lead its disciples away from 
the path of duty, because all these rewards are future; 
they are only to be gained by denying all improper earthly 
pleasures; and even when proposed as necessary to 
strengthen and console a being such as man is in his state 
of trial and suffering, they are not the sole nor the chief 
motives of obedience. The law of God stands yet higher 
and above them all; and if in practice it is frequently 
impossible to separate this love from the consideration 
of what God has done for us, and what he has promised 
to us, there can be no doubt but that the feelings which 
it implies are of a more exalted character than a bare 
comparison of our own advantage; and that the love be- 
comes warmer and less calculating, in proportion to the 
spiritual advances of the Christian in his habitual course 
of obedience and duty. 

But the pleasures which attend upon moral conduct, 
whether confined to their own immediate satisfactions in 
the present scene, or embrace in addition by anticipation 
the reward of happiness in a future state, can only be 
employed through the medium of conscience. And the 
nature of this principle, like that of many other things 
immediately about us or within us, whose effects we 
hourly experience, but whose origin and course we can- 
not track, is difficult fully to be comprehended, and has 
given rise to much difference of opinion among moral and 
metaphysical writers. 

In a former lecture I alluded to the vague uses with 
which Bishop Butler has spoken of conscience, and the 
difficulty of ascertaining his exact opinion upon the sub- 
ject. He represents it indeed as a compound of the per- 
ception of the understanding and the sentiments of the 
heart; but he appears to consider moral sense, moral rea- 
sen, moral understanding, divine reason, and conscience, 
as terms conveying the same meaning. In the able dis- 
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sertation upon moral philosophy by Sir. J. Mackintosh, in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, I have subsequently met 
with a similar objection to the want of precision in 
Bishop Butler’s discourses upon the subject; it is alleged 
that no attempt is made to determine in what state of 
mind conscience consists; it commands other principles, 
but the question recurs, why or how? 

The author of the dissertation proposes to supply the 
solution of this question, which he remarks escaped the 
observation of Butler and his successors from its ex- 
treme simplicity. 

The solution given which is made to assume the form 
of a definition is, “that the moral sentiments in their 
mature state are a class of feelings, which have no other 
object but the mental dispositions leading to voluntary 
action, and the voluntary actions which flow from these 
dispositions.” It is much to be lamented, that the defini- 
tion here given, as well as the subsequent observations 
upon the subject are no less difficult to understand, than 
the expressions which they are intended to illustrate. 
Leaving out for the present all examination of the latter 
part of the definition which appears to be correct and 
valuable, let us direct our attention to the phase with 
which it commences. The moral sentiments are a class 
of feelings. The author, after the interval of a few sen- 
tences, adopts the term moral faculty, in precisely the 
same sense as moral sentiments; and shortly after he 
uses the word conscience in a signification identical with 
the two preceding terms. Conscience, then, being the 
same with moral sentiments, is according to this stat- 
ment, a class of feelings. Bishop Butler’s language may 
be inaccurate, when he hesitates between the expressions 
moral faculty, moral sense, and moral reason: but surely 
to consider conscience merely as a union of feelings, is to 
entertain a wrong notion of the principle. Such a view 
of its nature is inconsistent with the exercise of judg- 
ment which Sir. J. Mackintosh himself, in a previous sec- 
tion, has ascribed to it, and can hardly be reconciled with 
that high authority and universal command which all 
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agree that it possesses. In this confederacy of united 
feelings, is there one master-feeling in the elements of 
conscience superior to its fellows, or do they bear equal 
sway, and by the accumulation of their several powers, 
form the undivided and sovereign authority? 

The question inevitably recurs, is conscience entirely 
excluded from the head, and confined to the heart alone? 
is it an emotion which has indeed absorbed and blended 
into its own unity many other mental states, but is still 
nothing more than emotion? When the chemist mingles 
together various elements in his crucible, from their 
fusion a new compound results, different in nature and 
properties from the simple ingredients out of which it is 
formed. In like manner conscience, according to the 
theory which we are now examining, is made up of sev- 
eral mental associations, judgments, and feelings; of the 
perception of right and wrong, of merit and demerit, of 
the sentiment of love and aversion, of the feeling of pleas- 
ure and pain; but the compound, when perfect, is differ- 
ent from all its ingredients. It is no longer a principle 
of reflection, it is one simple emotion. I am fearful of 
doing injustice to the opinions of a man evidently pos- 
sessed of great acuteness and extensive knowledge of the 
subject which he discussed, nor am I certain that I clearly 
comprehend him; but the fact is, his discussions are so 
obscure upon this particular and important point, that it 
is almost impossible to fix his meaning. This obscurity 
will readily be perceived by any one who will compare 
the correct and satisfactory account given of Bishop 
Butler’s system by the author of the dissertation, with 
the subsequent remarks upon the deficiencies of that sys- 
tem. The former part we understand at once, the latter 
we may read repeatedly, and rise up with no less per- 
plexity than when we first commenced. The moral senti- 
ments it would appear according to his opinion, are not 
the virtuous affections and feelings, such as gratitude, 
generosity, and others, but the approbation with which 
we regard these affections. The affections have their 
distinct authority assigned them, but the moral senti- 
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ments are supreme over them all; the sovereignty of these 
subordinate kings is over their own provinces, but the 
empire of conscience is over the kings themselves. Now 
allowing that gratitude and generosity are not, strictly 
speaking, moral sentiments, and confining the term to the 
principle which pronounces upon the merit of such af- 
fections; it is surely harsh to separate this principle, 
which implies reflection or comparison, and cannot exist 
without it, from the understanding, and to limit it to the 
emotions. Yet, unless we suppose this, we cannot ac- 
count, according to the doctrine of this able writer, for 
the influence of conscience upon the will. So long as the 
idea of right and wrong, and all the accompanying senti- 
ments, are confined to the province of the intellect, so 
long they cannot practically affect the conduct; so long 
as conscience belongs to reason only, the question still 
occurs, why does it control and impel the will? how does 
it exercise command over our actions? We know that 
speculative truths, however fully embraced and assented 
to, have no imperative authority over the will, we may 
assent to them and at the same time neglect them. Con- 
science then cannot be in reason, but must be in emotion. 
In reply to this question we may fairly ask another; if 
conscience be an emotion, how comes it that it is able to 
deliberate and to judge, properties which cannot belong 
to any other principle than the understanding? How- 
ever apparently instantaneous its decisions may be, it has 
employed, in the rapid succession of a few moments, 
recollection, anticipation, judgment: while it exerts such 
powers in estimating the character of dispositions and 
actions, it cannot be either a feeling or a class of feelings. 
If it be granted, that unless conscience be connected with 
emotion it cannot impel action, does it follow that it must 
be excluded from intellect? Are judgment and reflec- 
tion merely preparatory to conscience, and not a part of 
it? It would be wrong to decide boldly and dogmatically 
upon such a subject. because our trains of thought are so 
much dependent upon the character of our own particular 
minds, that we are always in danger of extending what 
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appears to us individually to be true, into a general prin- 
ciple, but still each man must try the question for himself, 
and endeavdr to ascertain, by analysing his own princi- 
ples of action, whether he is ever impelled to act by con- 
science, without being able to reflect and, in some import- 
ant cases, really reflecting up to the last moment, upon 
the nature of the action which he is about to perform. 
He is going, for example, to perform some act which ap- 
pears to be good; but cannot he pause, if he will, and con- 
sider if it be good or not; and if, upon examination, he 
pronounce it to be good, are we to esteem this not a de- 
cision of conscience, but only preparatory to it? Again, 
if he is upon the point of committing some crime, or if 
crime be too strong a term, some comparatively venial 
error, may he not reflect that this is wrong, and abstain 
from it? and yet shall we say that the reflection which 
pointed out the wrong was not conscience, but that con- 
science was the last emotion by which we abstained? 
Again, let us suppose a man to have been guilty of some 
grevious violation of the laws of God and man to be 
struck with remorse of conscience; does he not reflect 
with pain and bitterness of spirit upon his crime, com- 
pare it with the claims of the law which he ought to have 
fulfilled? and does not this reflection awaken the sharp- 
ness of his emotions, and add intensity to his torture? 
But, if these facts be true, can it be stated with justice 
that conscience, when applied either to good or to evil, 
excludes in its perfect and formed state the exercise of 
the understanding? The cases in which conscience ap- 
pears to act with such rapidity as to exclude thought at 
the time, are probably to be referred to the same law, to 
which the effects of habit are to be ascribed. And those 
instances which are frequently cited, such as of the sol- 
dier and the sailor leaping into the water to save the life 
of a drowning fellow-creature, are not so much to be at- 
tributed to conscience, as to the instinctive impulses of 
our nature, and which would be sometimes found among 
men, who in other points of conduct are not peculiarly 
distinguished for a high sense of duty. 
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Upon the whole, however able the remarks of Sir J. 
Mackintosh may be upon Hartley’s system, and admirable 
the discrimination and justice with which he has rescued 
the moral parts of that system from the undeserved ob- 
loquy with which it has been assailed; and however in- 
genious the discussion may be at the close of the disser- 
tation, when his own view of conscience is more fully un- 
folded, we must pause before we acquiesce in the theory 
which he proposes. If authority be appealed to, which 
upon such a subject ought to have great weight, because 
it combines the accumulated reflection of many minds 
capable of examining the question, we shall find his 
opinion opposed to that of most philosophers. Bishop 
Butler, imperfect as his account may be, made the under 
standing a part of conscience. It is needless to mention 
the names of Reid and Stewart; and even Brown who 
attempted to explain the phenomena of all our faculties 
by his favorite theory of “suggestion,” exempted con- 
science from the general law. 

But although conscience may justly be considered as 
combining the perceptions of the understanding with the 
sentiments of the heart, it does not claim to itself all, the 
powers of the understanding and the heart, when em- 
ployed upon the moral subjects; it does not teach us the 
first great and universal principle, that right is to be pre- 
ferred to wrong, that truth is to be pursued, and false- 
hood to be avoided. The perception of these and others 
of the same kind is attended with no peculiar pleasure, 
nor can the denial of them be attended with pain, for 
they cannot possibly be denied. Be the law either of 
more or less extent, either of nature or grace, some moral 
first axioms must exist, before conscience can discharge 
her office. But having the standard before her eye, she 
then (as the name conscience implies) compares the par- 
ticular character and actions brought in review by the 
measure of this previous enactment. She has an inter- 
nal assurance that she is the delegate of the King of 
Heaven, for this her important function and privilege; 
she pronounces her decisions as monarch and judge; be- 
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stows the pleasure, or inflicts the pain, according to the 
nature of these decisions: to good actions, the reward of 
a calm and serene feeling of satisfaction; to bad, the 
punishment of a troubled and unquiet mind. In deeds of 
great atrocity she holds the touch of the furies to the 
perpetrator, and sets before him not only the more gen- 
eral description and outline of his crime, but lights up 
also in characters of fire the most minute points and in- 
dividual features that make up his accumulation of guilt, 
and then with the scourge of the furies she inflicts lash 
upon lash, and horror upon horror, from which the suf- 
ferer would gladly fly to the extremest pangs of mere 
corporeal torture, as a refuge and consolation: like Satan 
and his angels, anxious for an asylum even in hell itself, 
from the sharp arrows of Heaven’s vengeance. Every 
passion indeed may in turn triumph over conscience; re- 
venge, love, the lust of money or of power; but the tri- 
umph is but for a moment, her dominion returns with 
tenfold strength, and she asserts her violated authority ; 
unless long-continued acts of transgression have alto- 
gether chased her away, and left the burdened criminal 
in a depth of guilt to which even remorse cannot come, 
and in a mental state compared with which even the hor- 
rors of remorse itself would be hope. When, therefore, 
we speak of conscience as an internal principle, and en- 
deavor to analyse the condition of mind in which it con- 
sists, let it be recollected: 

1. That some law is supposed out of the province of 
conscience, which the moral reason must first assent to. 

2. That conscience by the exercise of understanding 
compares our conduct by this law. 

3. By her power over the heart awakens the senti- 
ment of aversion or love, and the feelings of pleasure and 
pain which accompany her decisions. 

If we call the whole of this process the exercise of the 
moral faculty, and identify this term with conscience, we 
appear to attribute to conscience the first principles of 
morals and thus combine a variety of operations, which 
upon analysis are separable from each other, into one 
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confused mass; if we call it by the more objectionable 
name, the operation of moral sense, we run the risk of 
conveying the notion that the whole is feeling. 

The inspired language of St. Paul will be found, if ac- 
curately examined, to separate conscience from the moral 
reason that perceives the claims of the law. The Gen- 
tiles show the work of the law written in their hearts; 
they perceive it by the natural exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers; their conscience also to measure their 
actions by it, and bear witness whether they have obeyed 
or disobeyed it. 

The metaphysician, whose business it is to analyse the 
faculties, should be cautious in adopting language that 
tends to defeat the very object which he proposes, and 
even in a practical point of view a clear insight into the 
nature of conscience may not be without its use. It 
might serve to guard some men from crimes committed 
under its supposed authority. If we confound conscience 
with the moral faculty, or moral sense, or by whatever 
name it may be called, which points out the first princi- 
ples of right and wrong, we are in danger of encouraging 
a common and pernicious error. I mean, the error of 
setting up conscience as the teacher and infallible guide 
of duty and rectitude. Are we not told in the faithful 
records of all ages, that the most atrocious and horrible 
crimes have been perpetrated with a quiet mind under 
the plea of conscience? Was it not conscience that estab- 
lished and sanctioned the tortures of the inquisition, and 
consoled the last moments of Philip II? The love of God 
and man was the ground upon which his acts were justi- 
fied, and in some cases the ground upon which they were 
actually performed. Did then the guilty perpetrators 
mistake the truth of the principle itself? This they 
could not do. It is a maxim universal and imperative 
which, if reason be developed at all, must be acquiesced 
in, and over which the will has no power. But they erred 
in considering this great law of love to God a sufficient 
guide, without reflecting honestly and carefully, in order 
to bring their actions and tempers under the spirit of the 
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law; there was room for reflection here which they did 
not exercise, or if they did the exercise was checked by 
the influence of disordered passions; they obeyed the 
commands of conscience, and they enjoyed internal peace 
in the satisfaction of having done their duty, but they had 
distorted the standard by which conscience itself was to 
discharge its office. The law was holy and just and true, 
and the intelligent principle which acknowledged it was 
true also; but neither the holiness of the law, nor of the 
moral understanding which assented to it, was extended 
to the perverted arguments by which they misapplied its 
meaning, nor to the principle which reviews our disposi- 
tions and actions in reference to its enactments: and the 
man who in obedience to the dictates of conscience com- 
mits a crime, which if he had taken proper care to direct 
his conscience he might have avoided, is only second in 
guilt to him who acts wilfully against it. 

The view then of conscience as a mental state, seems 
inaccurately stated by Bishop Butler, who by identifying 
it with the moral! faculty makes it of itself create the 
standard of rectitude, to which its reflections must be 
applied, and imperfectly described by Mackintosh, who 
by reducing it to mere feeling, would have it without re- 
flection altogether; but that part of the definition pro- 
posed by the latter author, which relates to the object of 
conscience, is excellent both for clearness and correct- 
ness: this object is stated to be “the mental disposition 
leading to voluntary actions, and the voluntary actions 
which flow from these dispositions.” Other desires and 
affections and principles have their distinct aims, but 
conscience keeps in view mental dispositions only and 
their consequent actions; it reviews the whole of these 
extending to the entire character and conduct. In exer- 
cising this function, conscience is directed by the nature 
of the law, in regard to which the review is made. No 
nation, whether savage or civilized, ever existed without 
some moral notions, some discrimination between right 
and wrong; and when the individual compares his actions 
by the standard of these notions, he has a feeling of satis- 
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faction or of pain; but in proportion as the claims of the 
moral law are rendered more comprehensive and better 
understood, the rule by which conscience measures its ob- 
jects becomes stricter also; and many details of charac- 
ter and conduct, which under the less perfect law might 
have escaped censure, are visited with severe condemna- 
tion. The Pagans had a less perfect criterion than the 
Jews under the Mosaic dispensation ; again, the complete- 
ness of the code of duties which Christianity prescribes, 
renders some actions amenable to the rebuke of con- 
science, which men living under an earlier dispensation 
considered innocent, and performed without self-re- 
proach. The reflecting understanding will meditate 
upon the spirit of the law, will perceive the extent of its 
application to the minutest duties of life and action, and 
then examine the conduct by the rule thus established; 
and the emotions which result from the examination will 
increase in intensity in proportion to the high claims of 
the standard which is set up. The practical inference to 
be drawn from these observations would be the necessity 
of considering well in the first instance the intention of 
the law, in order that we may not be deceived: by misin- 
terpreting its meaning, and then accommodating our con- 
duct to a rule which we ourselves have distorted. We are 
always more or less in danger of falling into this perni- 
cious error: the best method of avoiding it (I speak now 
as a moralist alone, and lay aside for a moment the spirit- 
ual assistance which our religion promises) would be to 
withdraw ourselves as much as possible from the thought, 
that we are examining our own actions or intentions. It 
would be well to place ourselves by sympathy in the situa- 
tion of another, who may be supposed to have done, or 
intended to do, the actions upon whose merit we are de- 
ciding ; and then to let the sentence we should pronounce 
after such an impartial estimate be reflected upon our- 
selves. 

These remarks which I have ventured to make on the 
nature of conscience, are intimately connected with an- 
other disputed point, whether this principle is natural or 
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acquired. In all controversies of this kind there is gen- 
erally some uncertainty in the terms adopted, which pre- 
vent the advocates of different opinions from perceiving 
the extent of their agreement or disagreement. In the 
present case it will be necessary to fix the sense in which 
the words natural and acquired are used: to those who 
mean by natural, an innate implanted principle complete 
in the moment of its birth, at once pointing out the law 
to be observed, and enforcing obedience to it, we might 
answer without much hesitation, that conscience is not 
natural; to those who mean by acquired, a principle en- 
tirely dependent upon education and training, so that a 
good education is necessary to create it, and a wrong 
education would leave the person subject to its influence 
entirely without conscience, we might reply, that the 
principle is not acquired: the fact is, that this compound 
faculty, like our other faculties, must be naturally de- 
veloped in social life, low as the state of civilization, and 
perverted as the system of morais prevailing may be: be- 
cause no code of morals, however degraded, has stifled 
the leading notions of right and wrong, and no condition 
of civilization can prevent the human mind from per- 
ceiving the relation of our actions to these notions. To 
speak then of acquiring a conscience would appear as ab- 
surd as to talk of acquiring the faculty of comparison or 
the power of reasoning. 

Even Hartley’s system, which represents conscience 
formed altogether by the process of association, makes it 
subject to the same law by which our other mental states 
are created: and it becomes equally natural upon his 
theory with rational self-interest, or with the love of 
honor. 

The fault of his system is not that of selfishness, for 
our principles of action become virtuous in his opinion 
in exact proportion as selfishness is thrown aside; when 
we prefer, for example, our permanent interest to the 
gratification of private desire, honor to interest, the dic- 
tates of conscience to pleasure, interest, and reputation ; 
but the error of Hartley appears to be the supposition, 
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that in each successive stage of the process of associa- 
tion the new product entirely swallows up and annihilates 
the elements of the preceding principles out of which it is 
formed; he imagines that the objects of the private de- 
sires disappear when we have a rational regard for our 
interest; interest again is swallowed up in honor, this 
again in conscience, all motives in the love of God; thus 
aman must begin with selfishness, and ends in self-anni- 
hilation. Now such perfect fusion as this (to borrow an 
expression from Sir J. Mackintosh never takes place, and 
never can take place, without destroying human nature. 
A rational regard to our permanent interest, so far from 
extinguishing the previous desires, supposes their exist- 
ence, and limits their direction and their course by the 
reflections of the understanding; so it is with conscience 
and piety. 

But the question may still be asked, is conscience alto- 
gether natural or is it to any extent acquired? 

If it be borne in mind what conscience is, viz., a com- 
parison of our actions with some previously existing law, 
it will readily be understood that the principle itself is 
natural to all men living in the social state. 

Part of the law also is natural, to which conscience ap- 
plies the examination of individual actions. Intuitive 
reason, which the Germans term verniintt, inevitably 
perceives some things to be right and others wrong; and 
to these intuitions the understanding (verstand) or the 
discursive faculty adds some deductions necessarily and 
naturally in the rudest stages of society. 

The emotions of pleasure and pain are natural also, 
which accompany the comparison of our actions with the 
law. What really is arbitrary, and, strictly speaking, 
acquired, is not the principle of conscience either in re- 
gard to its reflections or emotions, nor the first percep- 
tions; all these are necessary and universal, and there- 
fore natural. But added to the great elements and first 
outlines of the law, and professing to be derived from it, 
are a vast number of maxims and precepts, which some- 
times are at variance with each other in different coun- 
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tries, or at different periods, and which are established 
through the medium of instruction, education, and ex- 
perience, and come properly under the head of acquired 
knowledge; and these will be more or less perfect in 
proportion to the advantages of the community in civili- 
zation, to the presence or absence of revealed religion, 
and in general to the truth and purity of the religious 
system that prevails amongst its members: they will 
moreover be affected by accidental circumstances of pri- 
vate manners and political institutions; and as on these 
accounts the maxims, whose accumulation makes up the 
general code of morals acquiesced in by the community, 
to a certain extent vary, the emotions of pleasure and 
pain that accompany the reflections of the individual 
upon his conduct will vary also; they will sometimes be 
directed to objects in which there is no criminality; and 
diverted from others in which there is inherent guilt; 
and sometimes they will be diminished or increased in 
intensity far above or below the real merit of the action 
summoned before the Supreme Judge of our disposition, 
character and conduct. 

Alluiance, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE VI, 


AN EMINENT LIBERAL ON LUTHER’S DOCTRINE 
OF JUSTIFICATION. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 


In 1917 Dr. Martin Rade published in Mohr’s well 
known series (Sammlung gemeinverstindlichen Vor- 
trige und Schriften, u. s. w.) an interesting lecture, Lu- 
thers Rechtfertigungsglaube, seine Bedeutung fiir di 95 
Thesen und fiir Uns. Rade is professor in Marburg, edi- 
tor of Christliche Welt, is one of the more evangelical of 
the Ritschlians, and this fact with the other that his lec- 
ture was delivered before a company of liberals at Gies- 
sen gives his puttings a special appeal. Would your 
readers be interested in an outline of his argument? I 
shall add also a comment or two. 

Is the doctrine of Justification by Faith attractive and 
living even for evangelical theologians? The feeling 
that one has to do with an obsolete formula is wide. Even 
in circles where to acknowledge that would be embar- 
rassing almost perfect silence is kept. Laity hardly un- 
derstand it. It does not strike their hearts. Of course 
that happens when a central living experience is ex- 
pressed in a formula. But the Gospel makes happy. 
Experience makes light and free. There are religious 
coins upon whose validity and joyful acceptance we can 
always reckon. Justification is not among them. Ro- 
man Catholics think the doctrine is the cause of our 
apostasy. They have the impression that earnest Pro- 
testant theology has given up the doctrine. And in our 
church journals from time to time there is the complaint 
against modern theologians that they have given over this 
inheritance from the fathers. 

We must go back to Luther himself to get the creative 
significance of the doctrine. For him it was the Gospel 
itself, joy in the possession of the truth, the possession of 
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the living God. “We have God, and God himself is 
ours,” said Luther. It was the whole of Christianity. 
So in his autobiographical sketch prefixed to his works of 
1545 he speaks of his discovery of Justification in Rom. 
1:17, “Then was I newly born, and through open doors 
went into paradise.” 

1. The doctrine had negatively polemic worth for 
him. The question was, How shall I become just, how 
propitiate God? The Church pointed to grace, grace 
prevenient, co-operating, infused, but this was only 
where there were meritorious works. Only he who did 
what was possible could be helped by God’s grace. “To 
the man who does what is in him God infallibly gives 
grace.” So there flowed a stream of monks and nuns 
in the road of meritorious works, with “evangelical coun- 
sels” of renunciation of family life, of property and free- 
dom, who were specially the “religious” and the “per- 
fect.” The common run had less merits or availed them- 
selves of the substitutes which the Church offered. Of 
all these thoughts of merit justification-faith made an 
end. The later Lutherans never fell back into the old 
error. Until this very day the conception of merit is 
without root in evangelical preaching, instruction, the- 
ology. This faith gave also certainty. For the possi- 
bility that something might slip in one’s works which 
would do away with their merit was never excluded. But 
when the living and almighty God takes the work of sal- 
vation in hand he sets through his will of love, and one 
need only to believe in him, to give him the honor of his 
redemption. 

2. But positively the doctrine has its own worth. It 
means that God not only draws the sinner to his heart, 
but that to this sinner who there rests there streams un- 
interruptedly the power of a new life. There is not only 
a declaration of being just, but there is a making just, 
not only non-impution of sin, absolution, but also resur- 
rection, sanctification. But this is in the same act and 
moment, not something added, not something later at- 
tained, not unio mystica. Faith itself is mighty, it con- 
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stantly creates good works, which cannot in the nature 
of things be separated from it. Of course sins remain 
till death. But there is a fruitful beginning of satisfac- 
tion, God will carry it through. (I omit the instructive 
pages on the relation of Luther’s justification-faith to In- 
dulgences and the 95 Theses). 

What is the meaning of this faith for us? The later 
Lutheran orthodox doctrine has none for us. According 
to that Justification is a forensic act, a judicial declara- 
tion of God in heaven, of which the sinner perceives no 
immediate effect. With Luther it was nothing else than 
a deep personal understanding of Christianity as a whole. 
Of course even a man of the sixteenth century who 
thought so truly and deeply as Luther,—such a man one 
cannot simply copy in one’s own soul. The question is 
whether we can experience something similar. If not, 
that would be a great loss. For there has never been a 
more closed formula than that which Luther had for the 
essence of Christianity, which from what he said here 
and there I (Rade) sum up in these words: 


God the just justifies man by faith, 
through grace on account of Christ, 

Man by faith the just justifies the neighbor, 
the one a Christ to the other. 


There are four points here. 

1. God. It is said the need of our generation is not 
to be just before God, but to know whether there is a God 
or not. But the first question was real for Luther’s 
times, and therefore he transformed anxiety before God 
to joy in God. But in another sense he answered the 
other also. “God is found, but he is evermore to be 
sought and yet still more found.” “To have God is to 
have him in all one’s needs, to trust and believe him from 
the heart.” Therefore God and faith are correlatives. 
Where one is there is the other. Luther’s justification 
experience formulated this fundamental principle. This 
means that God gave him what he as an earnest pious 
man most needed. Therewith he formed and had his 
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God. He who experiences and possesses anything anala- 
gous has religion. 

2. Christ. With us the mediation which Christ has 
to do with Justification, with the creation of the religious 
relation between God and the soul, between God and the 
congregation, has become a special problem. That was 
not so with Luther who took over simply the Church Two 
Natures doctrine. Consequently Christ for him was not 
a Third, who placed himself as mediator between God 
and man. But he was simply God himself who became 
man. And he was to others the Man who represented us 
to God, led to God. There were two factors God and 
man, and Jesus Christ was only a union of both. But for 
us the Two Natures doctrine is unrealizable. Jesus 
Christ marches upon the side of man quite otherwise 
(than in the old doctrine), however high we still think 
and speak of him as God’s Son. 

Yet the “on account of Christ” remains a fact even for 
us. We are with each other as Christians, and experi- 
ence as Christians Luther’s justification experience. In 
that experience Luther did not discover “religion in gen- 
eral,” but the historical Christian religion. His justifi- 
cation faith is the understanding of Christianity, is to 
understand Christ. Now we should be fools and un- 
thankful if we did not desire any more to care for the 
understanding of that life which Christ has brought us. 
“What hast thou which thou has not received,”—that is, 
from Jesus Christ. “I live yet not I, Christ lives in me.” 
In the moment when we do not artificially run up high 
into criticism and negation, but take ourselves naively as 
we are and have become through the history upon which 
we stand, then we know ourselves as Christians. So we 
can always remain in a great sense by the “on account of 
Christ.” 

Of course we could say more. But it is enough for our 
purpose if we affirm: how should Christ be excluded from 
a faith, which is the faith of Christians and the under- 
standing of Christianity (that is, justification by faith 
through Christ is such a part of the essence of Christi- 
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anity that you cannot understand Christianity unless you 
take it in). 

3. The righteousness of faith as new life, nova vita. 
We must experience the creative in the new relation with 
God as Luther did. We must be new-born, so that we 
mount up with wings as eagles. This is not mysticism, 
however much the latter still clung to Luther, even 
echoes of Eckhart. The specific in his Justification-faith 
is the active, the busy, the forward-pressing,—no ecstasy, 
no quietiam, no private relation with God. Through 
calmness and peace, through assurance of salvation, 
every thing presses on to conflicts, deed, work in the 
world. This is ideai and duty and is simultaneous to the 
experience of God. Not, God and the soul, the soul and 
God; but, God and the neighbor, the neighbor and God. 
Luther used the assurance of salvation not as a robbery 
to be equal with God, but in order to renounce himself 
and take upon him the state of a servant. Service of all 
in all, each one in his calling, universal priesthood, that 
is the new life of the righteousness of faith. 

4. The righteousness of faith as possession of endur- 
ing forgiveness of sin. If we have just renounced mysti- 
cism in the name of a higher, more fruitful principle, so 
we now renounce morality. Morality does nothing. 
First, because we are not moral. Second, because mo- 
rality needs a force to create it, in which it rests, and 
whichever recovers it. That is religion, that is faith, 
which makes righteous. Wonderful what Kant dis- 
covered as the essence of all genuine morality—yourself 
your own law. Luther’s Freedom of a Christian Man is 
nothing else than that. But the lawgiver to himself 
must first be there before he gives himself his law, and 
must have the ability to remain his own free lord, in spite 
of all weakness and after every fall. Religion does that 
for him. She creates for morality her subject, she cre- 
ates the atmosphere in which morality breathes and can 
flourish. Ah, how often has morality gone under in the 
sultry air of false piety. Luther’s faith purifies the air. 
Now the path for morality is free. It is only to the im- 
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aginary lofty-self-placed morality that Luther’s faith 
throws down the glove. This religion declares war 
against the superstition of works in their highest as in 
their lowest form, so that the work, the work of life of 
the man who understands its nature, comes off triumph- 
ant. 

Whether the formula, Justification by Faith, will ever 
be made living again for our “unlearned laymen” may 
well be doubted. Though for the understanding of its 
content the war created more favorable conditions than 
were at hand before. Evangelical theologians, however, 
should with full consciousness root everything in Lu- 
ther’s Justification-faith. And I have said all this not 
because it is a Luther year nor because I have been asked 
to lecture. It is both a need and joy to say it. To-day 
as in 1883 I stand upon the principle, “we need no new 
Reformation, but the continuance of the old.” (Thus 
Rade; the date of 1883 refers to Rade’s Doctor Martin 
Luther’s Leben, Thaten und Meinungen, 3 vols. new ed. 
1901, still in print, still valuable, with numerous citations 
from Luther’s Works). 

Now it is evident that no one can write as Rade does 
above without a profound sympathy with the doctrine of 
justification by faith, so much so that one involuntarily 
exclaims, O that his “liberalism” would have allowed him 
to embrace the doctrine. For there is something lacking 
yet. It is not Luther’s justification doctrine which Rade 
praises, but his justification-faith. For there is some- 
thing lacking yet. For the doctrine necessarily implied 
two others which as a Ritschlian Rade shys at, deity of 
Christ and atonement of Christ. The New Testament 
idea is that man is a condemned sinner (sin being sin, 
and not simply defect or stumbling progress toward the 
right), that Christ the eternal Son of God made atone- 
ment for sin, so that the sinful man believing on him, 
without love and works as yet, is justified, forgiven, con- 
verted, in essence or earnest sanctified, begins to bring 
forth fruit and live a godly life, for faith is not a dead 
belief in the Church’s teachings but an active principle 
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of a new life. That is the New Testament idea and that 
is Luther’s idea. 

The crux of Rade’s address is what he says about 
Christ, and here like all Ritschlians we are not sure what 
he means. It would be ungracious to say he “palters 
with a double sense,” but he would have the old words 
but not the old meaning. If Christ has only one nature, 
the human, then he is not mediator in the Bible sense nor 
in Luther’s sense, nor in any realizable sense. I have 
shown in Modernism and the Christian Faith (2 ed. 
1922) that the doctrine of the two natures when rightly 
understood is rational, Scriptural and has many analo- 
gies among men. Anyhow, the truth underlying it is the 
only thing that gives justification by faith any reality. 
To believe on a Saviour for forgiveness and acquittal who 
is not in a real sense God is as worthless as it is blasphem- 
ous. The modernist Christ as a beautiful prophet, as 
high as you want to regard him so long as you do not 
make him the Son of God in the sense that he claimed 
and in the sense that the early Christians claimed for 
him, who came to serve God in his calling as carpenter 
and preacher and to show in his fidelity here what a kind 
God we had and how we could be also faithful, this Christ 
not only does not fit in with salvation through him (justi- 
fication) but makes such salvation an absurdity. 

For this reason theologians who see straight and give 
words their proper meaning reject justification by faith 
in its only Scriptural sense, and in the only sense it can 
have for our poor sinful humanity without mocking us. 
With Socinus justification is at bottom a step in morality, 
as faith is only moral obedience, justification is forgive- 
ness as you forgive your friend, and the propter Chris- 
tum (on account of Christ) fails. Schleiermacher made 
justification the same as conversion, as being taken up 
into fellowship with Christ which is a new form of life 
and thus evinces itself as conversion, and thus as a 
changed relation to God as justification. Justification is 
not forgiveness of sins for Christ’s sake, but is a later 
step in your salvation history. The name remains, the 
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thing departs. So with Ritschl. Justification is a cre- 
ative act of God’s will, determination on his part that for 
the sake of his kingdom, in which he wants man’s co-ope- 
ration he will step in to forgive man as a pure act of 
goodwill for the exercise of which there is not and never 
has been any obstacle, not in sin, not in man’s feeling of 
guilt, not in God’s nature. I do not see that Ritschl has 
advanced beyond Socinus, though both have “advanced” 
far beyond the New Testament. It is perfectly legiti- 
mate to manufacture your theology out of your own 
brains, only please don’t call it Christianity. William 
N. Clarke, who mediated the semi-unitarianism of Ritschl 
and his master Schleiermacher to the modern preacher in 
English speaking lands, eliminates justification as a dis- 
tinct element in salvation, and makes it dependent on the 
new life and subsequent to it, which reminds us of Soci- 
nus and Schleiermacher on the one hand and the Catho- 
lic teaching on the other. 

It is plain that Rade does not want to go so far, that 
his study of Luther and inner sympathy with him makes 
him deeply attached to the New Testament conception of 
salvation. In fact that is the pathos of the situation. 
Luther leads him to Christ and Paul, ‘‘modernism” leads 
him to Ritschl. ‘For us the Two Natures doctrine is un- 
realizable, Christ marches upon the side of man” (p. 29), 
by which he evidently means that the doctrine of the 
deity of our Lord with which the whole Christian doc- 
trine of salvation was bound up, as it was conceived by 
Christ, apostles and early Church, must with Ritschl be 
given up. Well, give it up, if you must, but don’t try to 
believe contradictions or cover your new position with 
the name of Luther. Not that any one has a patent on 
him, or that he does not belong to the world; for your 
reverence for him whose leading principles you deny 
holds out to us the hope that you will find that he has 
more to offer than a name; that that creative faith by 
which he brought in a new age was not false but was the 
rediscovery of a Gospel as old as Mt. 11:27-30, Jno. 3:16, 
Rom. 5:12; and that your “modern” substitutes would 
have been as impotent to bring peace and life to him and 
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after him to the world as he found the mediaeval penance 
system and the then “modernism” (actually so called) of 
Occam and Biel. 

In any case, this is what he said, and it was a matter 
of life and death with him. Practically it was for him 
the central thing to Christianity, as the lamented Dr. 
Richard showed in his brilliant series in this QUARTERLY 
in 1902. “We receive through faith another and a new 
and clean heart, and God for Christ’s sake, our Mediator, 
will hold us for altogether justified and holy. Although 
the sins in flesh [by which he means not so much fleshly 
sins as sins in this earthly state] are not entirely absent 
or dead, he will not reckon nor know them. And upon 
such faith, renewal and forgiveness of sins there follow 
good works. And what in these is still sinful or imper- 
fect shall not be reckoned as sinful or imperfect, even for 
the sake of the same Christ; but the man shall pass both 
in his person and works as justified and holy out of pure 
grace and mercy in Christ poured out and scattered 
abroad upon us” (Schmalkald Articles, 1537). “As sins 
are born in us from Adam and became our own, so must 
Christ’s righteousness and life become ours, so that the 
same power of righteousness and life work in us as 
though they were also born in us from him. For in him 
[when we are thus justified and saved in him] there is 
not simply a personal but a real and powerful righteous- 
ness and life, yes, a fountain which there bubbles up and 
flows out in all who are partakers, just as from Adam 
sin and death has flowed out into the whole human na- 
ture. And that means, then, that men justified from sin 
and death became living, not by or through themselves, 
but through the strange [not their own] righteousness 
and life of this Lord Christ, so that he touches them with 
his hand and his work and power, to wipe out sins and 
death, [and this result] communicated through the Word 
when they believe on the Same (Erl. Ausg, Luthers 
Werke, 14.120, quoted by Seeberg, Dogmengeschichte, 3 
Aufl. 1917, iv, pt. 1, 245, note). 

Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
THE INNER MISSION MOVEMENT IN DENMARK. 
BY REV. STINUS S. LOFT. 


The Inner Mission in Denmark is a union of believing 
and faithful pastors and laymen of the Danish state 
church who work in harmony and conjunction with the 
state church for the purpose of awakening and nurturing 
a life in faith on an evangelical Lutheran basis, as well as 
of furthering a fellowship of the believers in a commun- 
ion of saints. This goal is aspired to by means of (1) 
public meetings throughout the kingdom and (2) by per- 
sonal work in the homes by missionaries, and (3) by the 
publication and distribution of religious literature. It 
will thus be seen that the Inner Mission as it has mani- 
fested itself in Denmark is different from what we gen- 
erally designate by the term. Its main objective is to 
reach the people by the Word of God and bring them into 
a personal and living relationship with Our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. This is done by (1) bringing them to a 
full realization of their sin and by (2) leading them to 
Christ as the Saviour of sinners. Sin and grace may be 
said to be the key words of the Inner Mission message. 

There are to-day three tendencies within the Danish 
state church: (1) The Grundtvigien, (2) The High 
Church, and (8) The Inner Mission. The Grundtvigian 
followers emphasize the development of the national 
spirit, and aim primarily at a cultural and practical edu- 
cation of the masses rather than a development of a 
strictly spiritual consciousness of the individuals. They 
attain their aim by means of the folk high schools and 
the popular lecture platform. The baptismal formula 
and the Apostles’ Creed are considered to be the Word of 
God. The Bible is claimed to contain the Word of God 
but ts not the Word of God. They believe in a second pro- 
bation after death, and participate freely in the pleasures 
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of this world. The High Church people guard zealously 
the official character of the Church, and look with disdain 
and suspicion upon any Christian work and activity not 
directed and executed through the regularly and officially 
appointed channels of the Church. The Inner Mission 
people work and labor to free people from the power and 
bondage of sin by means of the Word of God, which is 
the Bible. 

The rise of the Inner Mission in Denmark was the re- 
sponse to several causes. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the spirit of the Reformation had largely 
been superceded by the spirit of Rationalism. The pas- 
tors were withholding the “word of life” from the parish- 
ioners and were feeding them from the pulpit with de- 
tailed instruction in practical affairs of life instead. The 
people were not fed and some absented themselves from 
the services, while others, few in number, lookd in other 
directions for spiritual nourishment. The Bible was 
opened and read, the sterling hymns of Kingo and Brorson 
were sung, and Luther’s House Postil became a means of 
edification. At this time Grundtvig began to make his 
influence felt. Through severe struggles in his soul he 
had found peace with God. When in 1810 he delivered 
his probation sermon for ordination he used as his text: 
“Why is the House of God forsaken?,’”’ Nehemiah 13:11. 
He denounced in this sermon the practice of preaching 
the wisdom of men instead of the way of the cross. In 
1822 he attacked Dr. H. N. Clausen, a very able but ra- 
tionalistic professor at the State University, for a state- 
ment he made in which he maintained that the assertions 
of the Scriptures must be modified and adapted to man’s 
reason. The means of attack was a little book, “Kirk- 
ens Genmiale” (The Reply of the Church). He stigma- 
tized Clausen as one who places himself as a leader of the 
enemies of the Church of Christ and as a denier of the 
Word of God. He directed the honest seekers after God 
to the word of Christ. This little book gave in time the 
death thrust to rationalism in Denmark. In about 1850 
Séren Kirkegaard began his attacks upon existing Chris- 
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tianity. He denounced the official character of the 
Church and voiced a subjective personal relationship in 
Christ by suffering with him and abstaining from the 
world. These voices fell like gentle dew upon the hearts 
of many who were secretly longing for something better 
and higher and purer and more staple and enduring than 
human reason could supply. 

Such men as were moved by the spirit of God to seek 
peace with Him were found chiefly in the rural districts. 
After these devout people had found peace in their own 
souls they became greatly concerned about the salvation 
of their fellowmen. They would seek the individual and 
earnestly talk to him about his sin, and when by God’s 
word they had convicted him of sin they would by the 
same means direct him onward in the way of salvation 
through the atoning blood of Christ. On Sunday after- 
noons they would invite their neighbors to their homes, 
read the Bible with them, sing Kingo’s and Brorson’s 
hymns, pray for and with them, and give a testimony as 
to what God had done for them. These meetings, at first 
sternly opposed by pastors and by most laymen, brought 
severe ridicule to the participants and often heavy fines 
and imprisonment to the leaders. During the first half 
of the century there was no organization of any kind, and 
the spiritual life manifested was in most instances spo- 
radic and in many places it died out entirely. The need 
of organization became evident, and to satisfy this need 
a few laymen met on the seventeenth of September 1853 
at Ordrup, Seeland, to organize the Foreningen. for den 
Indre Mission. This organization pledged itself (1) to 
be loyal to the state church, (2) To counteract the activi- 
tivities of the sects, and (3) as its primary aim, to seek 
the lost ones and bring them to Christ. Everyone was 
to be a worker for God and a fisher of men and at the 
same time attend to his daily duties of life. One of the 
little band, Jens Larsen, a blacksmith, who had been 
proven to possess a special aptitude for speaking in pub- 
lic, was chosen to devote his full time to the work of 
evangelization. His duties were threefold: (1) To 
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seek the individual and and win him for Christ, (2) To 
conduct public meetings wherever and whenever he saw 
opportunities and (3) To carry and sell tracts and books 
published by the society. A monthly magazine, “Den 
Indre Missions Tidende,” was to be published as the of- 
ficial organ of the society. There was to be an annual 
general convention at which the officers were to be 
chosen. It was the work of the laymen. Pastors were 
invited but few appeared. A few years after the or- 
ganization, Pastor Roénne affiliated with them and be- 
came the president in 1858. Many internal difficulties 
arose, and the missionary proved untrue to his ‘trust. 
The threatening clouds of disharmony and of factious 
tendencies gathered fast. At the meeting of 1861 on 
September the thirteenth at a small school house in Sten- 
lille, such havoc was made that the name “Foreningen 
for den Indre Mission” ceased to exist. 


A Brief Sketch of the Development of the Inner Mission. 


Upon the wrecks of the old organization was founded 
a new one on the same day, September the thirteenth, 
1861, and at the same place. This is the official begin- 
ning of the Inner Mission. The reorganization was due 
to the efforts of two young pastors, Johannes Clausen 
and Vilhelm Beck. Johannes Clausen later affiliated 
himself with the Grundtvigian wing, but Vilhelm Beck 
remained faithful and loyal to the cause until his death 
in 1901, and has exerted a greater influence over the de- 
velopment of the Inner Mission than any one else. He 
was a leader among men; he was a prince of God and a 
prince among men. He was broad-minded in all his ac- 
tivities, his horizon was wide, he was keen in intellect. 
he had a clear insight in things he undertook. He was 
almost prophetic in detecting and eluding future dif- 
ficulties and obstacles in the onward march and progress 
of the Inner Mission. He laid the foundation of the 
Inner Mission, and he laid it well. The foundation is so 
constructed that it expands and grows deeper and wider 
and continues to support with perfect safety the body 
and superstructure of the Inner Mission even though it 
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has increased immensely in stature and developed in ser- 
vice manifold. 

At his suggestion the organization was put on a new 
basis. The affairs of government were left to a body of 
nine men which number could be increased whenever 
found necessary. The body is to consist of both pastors 
and laymen; the pastors must be in the majority. It is 
known as the committee, which selects its own members 
whenever any vacancies occur either by death or by res- 
ignation. The chairman, or president, as he is called, 
must be a pastor. Rdonne was elected as the first presi- 
dent. After the death of Rénne, Beck became president. 
At Beck’s death Zeuthen occupied the chair, and when 
he passed away the honour was given to Carl Moe, who 
is at present the president. Harmony and concord are 
maintained within the committee by insisting on a unan- 
imous agreement of matters of fundamental importance. 
Any one at variance with the opinion and decisions of the 
majority has no other recourse but resignation or change 
of decision in conformity to the majority. The name 
of the organization is “Kirkelig Forening for den Indre 
Mission i Danmark.” Missionaries were to be sent out 
to preach and colporteurs engaged to reach the individ- 
uals in the homes and to sell the books and tracts pub- 
lished or recommended by the Inner Mission. The 
teaching must be in conformity to that of the Lutheran 
church. That is, it must be based on the Word of God, 
the Augsburg Confession, Luther’s Small Catechism, and 
the Three Ecumenical Creeds. Due allowance was made 
for personal differences among the missionaries, As 
much personal freedom as is compatible with good order 
has from the very first been the policy of the Inner Mis- 
sion in regard to her work and workers. On these broad 
principles, then, the Kirgelig Forening for den Indre 
Mission i Danmark was launched on that memorable au- 
tumn day, September 13, 1861. On these same prin- 
ciples she has since then grown and increased and gained 
in strength and service from year to year. 

The beginning was small and modest, but the end and 
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motive was all inclusive—it was God. In Him these few 
men put their faith and trust and to Him they offered 
their prayers. There was only one missionary and he 
was totally blind physically. Spiritually, however, he 
was clear sighted and he lived with that one purpose in 
mind that he might help others to see the beauty of salva- 
tion through the blood and redemption of Christ. The 
progress of the work was greatly hindered by the pas- 
tors in many places. They fought these Inner Mission 
people with might and main, and refused them the use 
of the churches and schoolhouses for the meetings. Pri- 
vate houses were at first used for the meetings, but they 
proved too small and inadequate for the purpose since 
great throngs began to gather around the speakers pro- 
claiming in all simplicity the wonderful word of God. 
The open expanses in field and forest were converted 
into temples of God, when weather and season permit- 
ted, and lecture halls, gymnasiums and dancing floors 
were pressed into service. The Inner Mission type of 
preaching attracted the people and touched their hearts. 
The means of service were limited and the workers were 
in proportion to the field to be reached. A small begin- 
ning indeed, but God shed His blessing upon it and it 
grew. 

The first signs of growth and expansion were observed 
in 1865 when the Mission began its activity in Copen- 
hagen, and when Clausen and Beck together toured Jut- 
land and laid there the foundation for a work which 
ever since has brought forth such wonderful and blessed 
results. From now on the number of missionaries and 
colporteurs was constantly being increased, and the 
means necessary for the advancement of the work was 
being supplied by the ever increasing number of people 
in whose hearts the Master had made His abode and 
formed His image. The simple Word of God took pos- 
session of the hearts of the people and brought them as 
penitent sinners to the foot of the cross. There was no 
coercing, no harping on emotions, no mourners’ bench, 
no saw-dust trail; there was just the plain Word of God 
manifesting itself as a most powerful instrument through 
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the hearts and mouths of common unlettered and un- 
trained laymen preachers. The work and progress of 
the Word of that day was not unlike that of the early 
church. People who came as scoffers would be touched, 
see their sin and seek God’s mercy and grace by the 
preaching and would be brought into a state of peace and 
fellowship with God by personal and private help after- 
wards. Conversions took place by the hundreds, and 
were in nearly all cases lasting and enduring. And 
what wonders God wrought in the hearts of these peo- 
ple! Instead of swearing there would be praying, in- 
stead of indecent and obscene ditties there would be songs 
and praises to the Lord, instead of seeking comfort from 
the contents of the bottle, the “streams of living water” 
would be sought. Men, whose hearts were filled with 
Christ, became more industrious, more successful in 
their occupation, more agreeable neighbors, and better 
citizens. The master would become more considerate, 
kind and condescending towards his servants, and the 
servant in turn performed his work and tasks with 
greater earnestness and fidelity. He would work now 
not as for man, but as for God. They all would attend 
the church services and seek the Lord’s table frequently. 

The message of the Inner Mission appealed particu- 
larly to the small farmer, the country day-laborer, and 
the smaller burghers in the city. Many pastors also 
were gripped by this wonderful message and supported 
the work either by opening the churches for large meet- 
ings in their parishes and in other ways rendered help 
and assistance or by suiting their preaching to the evan- 
gelistic spirit of the Inner Mission and thus identify 
themselves as Inner Mission pastors. 

The activity in the work, by the few and scattered 
pastors increased the interest for the Mission by leaps 
and bounds. People thronged the meetings. The 
churches were obtained for use with less difficulty than 
at first; but they were not ideal places for the work these 
meetings were designed to accomplish. The home at- 
mosphere, and the social features were lacking. The 
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desirability of proper and adequate meeting houses be- 
came obvious. Meeting houses (Missionhuse) were 
erected, which were planned and constructed to serve 
the various needs of the work. For the large gatherings 
there was a spacious hall attractively furnished and dec- 
orated. For Bible study classes, group meetings and 
children’s services, there was a room of smaller dimen- 
sions. The house would generally be equipped with a 
kitchen and dining room to be used for social functions. 
These houses are generally built by resident friends of 
the Mission and as soon as all debt and incumbrances are 
removed they are turned over to the Mission for com- 
plete control and possession. There are today 539 of 
these mission houses in the possession of the Mission 
scattered over the length and breadth of the land in 
country and city and are valued at 4,000,000 Kroner. 
These houses are the workshops of the Mission and are 
the headquarters of the Mission in the respective com- 
munties. They are in use almost any day of the week. 
During services in the parish church no meetings are 
conducted in these houses, since their function is not to 
compete with the church, but to supplement it. 

With these meeting houses as bases the work has 
spread. A resident missionary is generally connected 
with the meeting house and from these extends his field 
of labor to other points. Around these localities there 
has been a quiet but steady progress. Souls are added 
one by one to the kingdom, through the ministration of 
the Word, which is the only means of grace ever found in 
an Inner Mission meeting house. 

The missionaries have become a large body of workers. 
There are 165 men who devote all their time to the work 
of preaching the gospel in public. They are appointed 
by the committee to their districts where they preach 
according to the Lutheran interpretation of the Word. 
Besides these there are thirteen others, mainly public 
school teachers, who devote part time to the work of 
preaching. Another type of workers are the colporteurs 
of whom there are 150. These may be allowed to preach 
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in public on special occasions, but their special duty is to 
seek the individual, to go from home to home and enter 
into private conversation with the people about the sal- 
vations of their soul. In their satchel they carry such 
books and tracts as are published by the Inner Mission 
or recommended by the Committee. To offer for sale 
anything else while on duty is considered a misdemeanor 
and is punished by removal or at least by suspension 
from office. 

No special formal education is required for any of 
these workers. An unstained character and a good re- 
port of the children of God in the community where the 
applicant resides are necessary for an appointment to 
the service, and fidelity in the work is the crucial test 
for remaining in the service. The special training is 
received in the home community where they live in con- 
tact with God’s people. Here they may have been con- 
verted, here they begin to offer prayer, to give testimon- 
ies, and to witness for Christ in private and public. If 
any special aptitude is discovered and if he feels him- 
self called to this field of labor he may apply to the Com- 
mittee to become a missionary. After a thorough and 
scrutinizing investigation and examination he will either 
be rejected, or receive his appointment and enter upon 
his duties. 

How can they work without special instruction? They 
are acquainted with the catechism and the Bible from 
their school days. Six hours a week or religious in- 
struction for seven or eight weeks in the formative per- 
iod of life and half a year of special instruction and 
preparation for confirmation is not at all a mediocre 
preparation for the work. They know the way of sal- 
vation and the fundamental truths of Christianity. The 
Catechism has been committed to memory together with 
many Scripture passages. The main contents of the 
Bible is known, and from fifty to a hundred of the best 
Lutheran hymns have been memorized. The Augsburg 
Confession in many instances has been studied and com- 
mitted to memory. At the time of learning these truths 
may have been only cold facts, hard to understand and 
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impossible to appreciate, but the mew experiences 
through conversion have turned them into precious gems 
and jewels of inestimable value. By these truths they 
have learned how to turn a heart from sin to righteous- 
ness, and from death unto life, and how a heart may 
grow and increase in grace and in favor with God and 
men. This is their measure which demands attention, 
and is bringing giorious results. 

A third class of pastors consists of such pastors of the 
parishes as are under the influence of the Inner Mission 
and proclaim the same evangelical message from the 
pulpit, and in open air meetings. It is estimated that 
about half of the 1508 Danish pastors are kindly dis- 
posed towards the Mission and preach the same clear 
gospel message of sin and grace. 

Besides these specially appointed ministers of the Word 
there is the entire army of converted people who also 
witness for Christ. Each one of the Inner Mission ad- 
herents is like the woman who had found her lost coin, 
his heart is overfilled with joy and he must needs tell his 
friends how glad he is that he has found his Saviour. 


The Specific Activities of the Inner Mission. 


The interest in children began to manifest itself a few 
years after the Mission was started; and from the 29th 
day of September 1884 the Sunday School work was 
taken up as a part of the regular programme. This 
work is necessarily of a different nature in Denmark 
from what it is with us. The children are well grounded 
from the public schools in the intellectual attainment of 
Christian education. What they need is simply to have 
this knowledge changed into life and into power for 
which they need spiritual illumination. These deficiencies 
the Inner Mission is endeavoring to remove by gath- 
ering the children for service where the gospel is brought 
to them in as simple but attractive a manner as possible. 
There are today 935 such places of worship where 62,645 
children meet on Sunday afternoons for edification and 
spiritual nurture. In some localities the entire child 
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population attends these services. The work is bearing 
fruit. The needs of the orphans are also ministered to. 
In 1900 the first Inner Mission orphanage, Salem, was 
built. Here 230 orphans have been given a home and a 
Christian influence. Since then four homes of the same 
type have been erected. - In all the homes of the spirit- 
ual need of the child is ministered to first of all. The 
material welfare of the children is not neglected. The 
boys are taught and trained in useful occupations and 
the girls are taught the domestic arts. 

Many children are born under very unfortunate cir- 
cumstances for whom in 1901 a home, Bethesda, was 
erected. Here unmarried expectant mothers are re- 
ceived and may remain a year whereby the home becomes 
a haven of refuge for both the mother and the child. 
The mother often leaves the home, a better and happier 
woman than before and is filled with a new purpose, by 
the grace of God, to live a pure life and become and re- 
main a useful member of society and a faithful child of 
God. The child remains at the home and becomes the 
object of God’s love as it manifests itself in the hearts 
of unselfish men and women. A similar institution, 
Séfryd, was established on September the fourth, 1924. 

The organization of the Danish Y. M. C. A. dates its 
origin at September 16, 1878. It has a double origin as 
it is a true outgrowth of the Inner Mission, and later be- 
came associated with the Scandinavian organizations. 
In 1894 representatives were sent to the golden jubilee 
of the Y. M. C. A. celebrated in London. The Danish 
Y. M. C. A. became a member of the world organization 
on the basis of reserving its absolute Lutheran identity. 
At present there are 551 local units with a total member- 
ship of 27,692. The home in Copenhagen, where it has 
its greatest field of labor, is valued at 1,500,000 Kroner. 
The work is extended to the provincial cities, and to the 
villages. It operates with equal success among the 
young people in the rual communities. In this respect 
it differs from the organization in other lands. A spec- 
ially concentrated work is done among the boys of four- 
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teen to seventeen years of age, a work which is bringing 
the most blessed results in rallying them around the ban- 
ner of Christ and in helping them to remain true to their 
baptismal vow and confirmation confession. The build- 
ings of the Y. M. C. A. in Denmark do not furnish the 
bodily comforts that our buildings furnish. They con- 
tain no swimming pools, no bowling alleys, no pool or 
billiard tables. However, the equipment for supplying 
the spiritual needs to the young men are not wanting. 
There is ample room provided for large meetings, as 
well as places for group meetings and Bible classes. 
There are numerous Bible study classes, each one suited 
to the age and spiritual development of the members of 
the class. The personal work among the unconverted 
is pressed hard and is effective in snatching the young 
people from the power of sin and bringing them to the 
throne of grace. The Scout work is a branch of the Y. 
M.C. A. 

About 1880 young women began to gather in groups 
several times a month for prayer, edification, and the 
study of God’s Word. These meetings formed the nu- 
cleus of the Y. W. C. A. in Denmark organized under the 
name of “Pigeforeningen,” November 28, 1883. In 1902 
the name was changed to Y. W. C. A. and it became a 
unit of the world organization under the same condition 
as the Y. M. C. A. They are under the influence and 
care of the same committee, the president of which is 
always the president of the Inner Mission Committee. 
There are 685 homes and 29,944 members. These organ- 
izations are powerful instruments in the hands of God 
for saving the young generation of Denmark from moral 
degeneration and spiritual death and to lead them on- 
ward to appreciate and enjoy the better and nobier things 
in life, and to help them live a life in Christ. 

The Inner Mission began its work among the univer- 
sity students in an official way March 30, 1892, by the 
formation of the Christian organization, “Studenterh- 
jemmet,”’ the first Christian organization among students 
in Denmark. On March 21, 1910 a second organization 
also sponsored by the Inner Mission was formed under 
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the name of Kristeligt Studenterforbund. April 17, 
1915 these two organizations united and the union re- 
sulted in Danmarks Kristelige Studenterforbund. It 
has a membership of 900. Through this union the Inner 
Mission has gained an open door to the student body. 
The aim is to bring the gospel of Jesus Christ into the 
hearts of the students and to help the members to dig 
deep for the attainment of the rich treasures hidden in 
the Word of God and to use the teachings of the Bible 
as a touchstone for faith and practice. The most im- 
portant part of the weekly programme is the study of 
the Bible in small groups of ten or less under consecrated 
and efficient leaders. The organization is a member of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation. The official 
organ, Sursum Corda, is published eight times a year. 
Studenternes Julebog is an annual publication. The re- 
sults of the work are very encouraging. Previously a 
Christian student was well nigh a paradoxical term, but 
now true Christians may be found in every department 
of the university who will go out as leaders in their re- 
spective communities and become mighty champions for 
the cause of Christ. 

September 1, 1894 the need of the seamen was brought 
to the attention of the Inner Mission. A traveling sec- 
retary was appointed and personal contact established. 
The first home for seamen was built in 1902. There are 
now thirty-three of these homes located at the largest 
ports of Denmark. Into these homes the seamen are 
invited to seek a safe haven of comfort and refuge from 
the hazardous storms of temptations generally assailing 
the seamen while on land. The homes are made attrac- 
tive and cozy, and homelike, and the Word is provided 
both by tongue and by the printed page. To minister 
to the spiritual life of the seamen while on the ocean, a 
circulating library exclusvely for their benefit, has been 
established. It contains 30,100 volumes. These books 
may be taken along on board the vessels and may thus 
minister to the need of the sailors while on the voyage. 

To remedy the great moral lassitude among the labor- 
ers on the large estates, a new activity called Herregear- 
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asmissonen was begun in 1906. Thirteen men and five 
women are engaged in this work. This mission seems 
to present special difficulties and cails for specially gifted 
and consecrated workers. 

The work of evangelization among the soldiers is an- 
other important branch of the Inner Mission. Great 
efforts are exerted to make them fight the wicked forces 
of darkness, to put on the whole armor of faith and to 
make them defenders of the faith, and true soldiers of 
the cross. 

In many cities of Denmark may be found a hotel called 
Missionshotellet. The proprietors of these hotels are 
Inner Mission men who in this capacity exert their in- 
fluence by bringing their patrons and guests into con- 
tact with God’s Word. Until within recent years the 
Inner Mission has had no direct connection with these 
hotels since they were privately owned and operated. 
The Inner Mission owns three of them now, and since the 
investment has been found to be profitable not only in 
financial returns but also in spiritual power and influence 
this field of labor will be extended. 

The original aim of the Inner Mission was to be a 
means of saving men by the Word of God. This is still 
the aim; but the Word took such a hold upon the hearts 
and minds of the redeemed ones that they were con- 
strained to serve also by special deeds of love and mercy. 
The first objects of this spirit of love were a class of 
unfortunate women in Copenhagen who were in the 
throes of a life in sin and shame. Even if they came to 
themselves there was no hope in store for them, they 
were despised and rejected. The Inner Mission held out 
a helping hand by establishing Magdalenehjemmet, No- 
vember 15, 1887. The home was directed by Miss Thora 
Esche, a noble character, who spent her life for the res- 
cue of these unfortunates. As a preparation for her 
work she visited all the homes of this character in Ger- 
many, Belgium, Switzerland, and Norway. Her obser- 
vation prompted her to abolish all compulsion and coer- 
sion from the home, and use love and reason instead in 
her dealings with the girls under her care and supervis- 
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ion. In this attitude she was original, and successful. 
Every girl who sought a refuge here came of her own 
free will and could leave any time she desired. As she 
entered she was given a Bible, a potted plant and as- 
signed a single room neatly furnished. Everything re- 
minded the girls of purity and of home. They were 
taught the nobility of work and usefulness by a few 
hours a day of service in connection with the home. Pri- 
vate talks and devotional exercises and meetings minis- 
tered to the spiritual welfare. The private freedom is 
not infringed upon. The doors are always open. If a 
girl finds respectable employment and desires to leave 
the institution to enter such service she may do so and 
may come back any time. If she desires to leave to go 
back to her former life she may leave also then, but is 
strongly impressed with the fact that the doors of the 
home will then forever be closed against her. In 1917 a 
total of 2,375 women had sought refuge here and most 
of these had been saved from a life in sin and have taken 
their places in society as wives, mothers, and makers of 
happy homes. Before leaving, they obligate themselves 
by a promise to inform their prospective husbands of the 
life they have lived. 

Two other similar homes have been established within 
recent years. The one is Skovly where young wayward 
girls against their will and contrary to their choice are 
placed by their parents. The other is Kvindely which 
is operated on the same liberal plan as Magdalenehjem- 
met, but is reserved for younger girls. 

There are two homes, Fredehjem, for neglected and 
somewhat mentally defective young women. These 
young girls receive protection and help in these homes 
against those who would take advantage of them, and 
are nurtured under the influence of God’s Word and the 
love of their fellow-men. 

The St. Luke Deaconness Institution began its opera- 
tion May 8, 1900. Here are 149 sisters and deaconnesses 
who administer balm and cure to the bodies as well as to 
the souls of patients. Many of the sisters trained in this 
institution take their places in the hospitals or minister 
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to the needs of the sick in the congregations, or go out 
as missionaries to foreign fields. 

A deaconry was established November 15, 1920 at 
Aarhus. Thirty-five are in training in a three to four 
year course. The training prepares for a work among 
the needy and sick in the congregations and in the hos- 
pitals. The work and plan is modelled to a large extent 
on that of das Rauhe Haus established by Dr. Wichern 
at Hamburg. 

From the very first beginning of the Inner Mission 
the press was designed to be an important means of 
spreading and inculcating the gospel truth. The Mis- 
sion has had it own press and publication house for many 
years and has been sending out a steady stream of re- 
ligious books, pamphlets, tracts, and periodicals. These 
publications are offered for sale on the book markets and 
distributed by the colporteurs as they canvass the 
houses. This vending affords not only an opportunity 
of placing books in the home which otherwise might not 
be procured, but it affords also a point of contact and 
opportunity for the colporteurs to present the message 
that they love to bring. 

This branch of the work the Mission has always con- 
sidered of prime importance. The Danish people are 
voluminous readers and religious literature will be read 
even by people who would not listen to the spoken word. 

Grundtvig was the originator and promoter of the 
Danish folk high schools through which a tremendous in- 
fluence has been exerted on the minds of the youth. The 
Inner Mission people saw the advantages of such schools 
in service along the lines of a stronger Christian influ- 
ence. There are now eleven of these Inner Mission high 
schools. 

There are three normal schools which prepare the stu- 
dents for teaching in the public schools. 

In Haslev there is also an agricultural college estab- 
lished in 1904. 

In all these schools the Word of God plays a most con- 
spicuous part in the instruction. Those who come as 
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children of God are here nourished and strengthened in 
their’ spiritual life. And those who come without a 
conscious life in God, leave in many instances as happy 
young people praising God because they have had the 
blessed experience of finding peace with Him. The stu- 
dents of these schools learn that their first and foremost 
objective in life is to serve and love the Lord and to glor- 
ify His name by word and deed. The secondary object 
of these schools is not lost sight of. The young people 
are trained here to fill their places in the world and to 
perform their tasks in life with joy and with a conscien- 
tious effort in doing it well. 

As a help to those of the Inner Mission young people 
who desire to prepare themselves for the professions in 
general and for the ministry in particular under Chris- 
tian influence, two schools have been established :—(1) 
The Rénde Artiumskursus, and (2) on February 1, 1915, 
the Haslev Gymnasium. The latter has an enrollment of 
241 students. Here the young people may safely go in 
preparing themselves for the university without being 
poisoned by anti-Christian teaching and influence. A 
helpful influence of true piety reigns both inside and out- 
side the class rooms. 

The Inner Mission has also concerned itself with the 
building of churches in the large cities, especially Copen- 
hagen. Since 1890 about fifty churches have been built 
in Copenhagen and many more are being planned. 

The people who were allured by the false religion of 
the Mormons to leave their mother country have not 
been lost sight of. She maintains a mission among them 
sharing the expenses equally with the United Danish 
Lutheran Church of America. 

The Inner Mission greatly interested also in spread- 
ing the gospel in heathen nations. She maintains no 
independent mission field, but works in conjunction with 
the eleven foreign mission societies among which these 
are a few: (1) The Santhalisten Mission Society, (2) 
The Danish Church Mission in Arabia, (3) The Oriental 
Mission, (4) The Danish United Sudan Mission, and (5) 
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The Danish Mission Society. The last named is the 
largest and the oldest; which operates in India with 46 
missionaries and nine native ministers, and in China with 
76 missionaries and one native minister. Since 1889 the 
union with this society has been very close. 


Ways and Means of Working. 


The missionaries used to go from house to house in- 
viting people to the meetings. An announcement in the 
paper now generally answers the purpose. Song and 
preaching and praying form the programme of the meet- 
ings. 

Of new means of procedure may be mentional the tent 
mission. This is an effective method for starting work 
in the “dead” regions on a small scale. Two mission- 
aries travel together and pitch their tent at a central 
place where they conduct meetings for a week. This 
means of missionary work was started in 1911. 

The same work is done on a large scale by the Cru- 
sades. The churches of several parishes in an unoccu- 
pied region are engaged for a week and services are con- 
ducted in all the churches simultaneously every evening. 
Such meetings result generally in (1) a means of gaining 
easy access to new fields (2) the fact that people become 
aware that the object of the Mission is to save souls, and 
(3) the few pious and God-like people that may be there 
gain courage to witness for the Lord. The meetings are 
followed by personal work for a week or two. 

These meetings are primarily revival meetings (not 
Methodistic revivals). Another kind of meetings are the 
Sanctification meetings. These are conducted primarily 
for the purpose of giving the people of God an opportun- 
ity of meeting together for mutual edification and study. 
They are held in the churches three days in succession. 
They close with the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. A 
collection is received at these meetings which in 1920 
amounted to 16,000 Kroner. 

The centers of activity of the Mission are: (1) The 
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church. The Inner Mission is not a distant organization 
apart from the church. It is a constituent part of the 
church. The Mission people value very highly indeed the 
means of grace and all the other blessings of the church. 
(2) The meeting houses. These are places where they 
come together primarily for spiritual communion. (3) 
The home. This is the sphere of greatest influence. 
Here the family spend their leisure hours together. 
Here they read together, pray together, sing together. 
Here they talk together. Here the children are admon- 
ished, warned, encouraged, and comforted. Here God 
reigns supreme, and the family bows before Him in rev- 
erence, and seek Him in their sorrow and in their joy. 
Here the children receive lasting impressions for good 
that will be ornaments to them in the sight of all and re- 
straints to them from the pitfalls in life. (4) The indi- 
vidual. Each member is a soldier of the cross and car- 
ries high the banner of Christ, His King. He witnesses 
for Him wherever he goes, and lives for Mim, and works 
for Him. 

The means for the support of the great work of the 
Inner Mission are entirely by free will contributions. 
There are no dues or fees of any kind. There are three 
main sources of income: (1) On the first Sunday after 
September 13, each year an offering is brought to the 
churches by the worshippers in every parish of the king- 
dom and is laid upon the altar as a gift to the Mission. 
(2) At every meeting in the mission houses boxes are 
placed at the exits where every one has an opportunity to 
place any amount he can afford to give. (3) Contribu- 
tions are continually reaching the Committee who give 
credit for each individual contribution in the Indre Mis- 
sions Tidende citing names of contributors and amounts 
given. 

The roports indicate that the total annual income 
amounts to almost 1,000,000 Kroner. These means are 
procured without any high pressure methods of any kind. 
No drives are necessary, no efforts exerted to collect the 
money. The means are poured in voluntarily and come 
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from rich and poor as an expression of joy from glad and 
willing hearts. 

The Inner Mission, strictly speaking, is not an organ- 
ization. There is no register of names of members; 
there is no membership. It is a work, an influence, an 
activity, a force, an energy, within the church, that moves 
and works, and operates for the sole and single purpose 
to let the light of the gospel shine into the hearts of men 
that they may find their way to God and obtain salvation 
for their souls. 

What little organization there may be, is made as sim- 
ple. as possible, and exists, only because there must be 
some channels through which the operations must pass. 
There is the Committee which consists now of seventeen 
members. There are twenty-four district unions which 
are made up of 539 district units. The committee has 
direct control over all the workers in the field and is 
more or less connected with all the work at least as an 
advisory body. The general rule and practice in the ad- 
ministration is to leave as much as possible to the judg- 
ment of the individual. 


The Attitude of the Inner Mission Towards Others. 


The Inner Mission owes its conception and birth to the 
pioneer work of Grundtvig, and a few of his followers, 
who in the days of rationalism in spite of persecution and 
privation and humiliation brought the word of God to 
the front. Two factors separated the followers of 
Grundtvig and the adherents of the Inner Mission: (1) 
The peculiar distinction between the spoken and the writ- 
ten word of God, and (2) the worldliness of the Grundt- 
vigians. The Inner Mission draws a clear and well de- 
fined line of demarcation between the things of the world 
and the things of God. The things of the world are such 
things as tend to separate us from God; and those ‘things 
from which a true child of God will of his own free will 
abstain. This the Inner Mission teaches and practices. 
The two worship together on Sunday mornings and com- 
mune together, but in the afternoon the Grundtvigian 
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attends his lecture or sport and the Inner Mission man 
attends his religious meeting or reads his sermon. 

The Inner Mission desires peace as far as possible also 
with the High Church element. These however take of- 
fense at the Inner Mission preaching of revival, conver- 
sion and proclaim that baptism, confirmation and regular 
church attendance are sufficient qualification for salva- 
tion. The Inner Mission people live with them because 
of necessity, but there can be no true spiritual fellowship 
among them. 

The Inner Mission is absolutely true and faithful in 
its loyalty to its country. It does however take no part 
as a unit in civic or political affairs. Every one votes 
and acts in the performance of his civic duties as an in- 
dividual and not as an Inner Mission adherent. 

The opponents of the Inner Mission are such as will 
not accept the gospel. These the Missions are contin- 
ually trying to help. The members of the labor unions 
are the severest opponents of the Inner Mission. Very 
few of this class ever turn to Christ. The labor unions 
in Denmark are anti-Christian, the members are atheists 
of the rankest kind. The attitude is transmitted to the 
apprentices who are under their direct influence for four 
and five years at a period in life when religion is consid- 
ered of little consequence and when hero worship is at its 
height. Their minds are poisoned. When they have 
served their apprenticeship they are de-Christianized 
and have become hostile to any Christian influence try- 
ing to win them back. This is of importance for us to 
know because it is from this rank and file that many of 
our Danish immigrants are drawn. They are baptized 
and confirmed as Lutherans and are considered as such; 
but in reality they seem to be farther from the kingdom 
of God than heathens. And a change of locality seldom 
changes the heart. The Inner Mission is learning to 
reach the younger generation from the homes of these 
people. 

The attitude towards the university is becoming less 
severe. The Inner Mission is exerting an active influ- 
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ence in preserving the Bible from the destructive hands 
of the devotees of higher criticism. This must be done 
indirectly, for the church, even though she has her pas- 
tors educated at the university, has no jurisdiction or 
control over the institution in any way. The Inner Mis- 
sion is furnishing a large number of recruits for the min- 
istry, and a few theological professors are loyal to the 
Bible and to the Mission. 

The Inner Mission is maintaining a loose connection 
with the United Danish Church in this country. Several 
Inner Mission missionaries have been ordained over here, 
and many of the members have been and probably are 
Inner Mission adherents. The Inner Mission spirit 
seems, however, to have lost some of its vigour and power 
by being transferred to a different soil and climate. The 
missionary work of the laity inside the Danish church 
of this country is not much believed in, and less prac- 
ticed. 


Inferences and Conclusions. 


The element of spiritual awakening is very pronounced 
in the Inner Mission preaching; but it is an awakening 
that leads away from sufficiency and estimation of the 
power of self and drives sinners under the influence of 
the awakening directly to the mercy seat of God. Thus 
it differs from the Reformed type of revival. The cross 
of Christ is the fundamental and central theme of all In- 
ner Mission work and preaching. As means for ap- 
propriating the benefits of Christ’s work, baptism is pre- 
sented as being of special significance and is considered 
the basis of all Christian life and experience. The Lord’s 
Supper is often alluded to and is presented as a necessary 
mean for maintaining the spiritual life. They urge the 
use of the Word as a daily food because it is necessary for 
reproof, correction, direction, help, comfort and a neces- 
sary mean for salvation. The Inner Mission revival thus 
leads to the proper use and understanding of the means 
of grace. 

Several nationalistic traits may be seen in the develop- 
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ment of the Inner Mission. The Danish people are con- 
tent with small beginnings, and patient in waiting for re- 
turns.,The Mission had a modest and humble beginning; 
and while waiting patiently for the attainment and the 
realization of larger things she worked and toiled and 
labored in the meanwhile, accepting the conditions as 
they presented themselves. Haste was made slowly; she 
was always on solid ground. No new activity was un- 
dertaken before the need of it was felt to be imminent, 
and before there was an assurance that it could be han- 
dled successfully. No backward step has ever been taken. 
The Danish people can receive foreign influences and as- 
similate them as their own, and make them fit in their 
national life. The Inner Mission has done the same. 
The Sunday school, and the association for the young are 
of foreign origin. They were worked over, changed and 
remodelled and diverted of all the Reformed dross and 
fitted into the Inner Mission programme so perfectly and 
skillfully that they would never be suspected of being the 
product of a non-Lutheran soil. The Inner Mission itself 
is different from the German Inner Mission, it is differ- 
ent from the older Pietistic movement, it is different from 
the Puritan movement, it is different from the Method- 
ist movement, and, from the Hauge movement, and yet 
it has received impulses from most, if not from all, of 
these. It has received these impulses and shaped thern 
and moulded them to conform to the Danish church life 
and to the characteristic national traits of kindness, tol- 
erance and gentleness. 

The Inner Mission is the under current of the forward 
progress of conditions in Denmark. Since the Inner Mis- 
sion gained sufficient proportions to make itself felt as a 
power and influence the morality of the people has been 
raised, crimes have decreased and general prosperity is 
on the increase. God’s Word has regained its place in 
the pulpits and has entered the hearts of men. About 
1870 the people of Copenhagen were almost deprived of 
the service of the pastor for lack of churches. There 
were 80,000 people in one parish and people were to be 
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married and parents with infants to be baptized had to 
stand in line awaiting their turn. The Inner Mission 
launched a programme for church extension. The Inner 
Mission has been a most effective means for fighting the 
sects and in curbing their aggressive activities. As a 
result over 98% of the population in Denmark remain 
today true to the Lutheran faith and practices in name at 
least. The Baptists number barely 7,000, and the Meth- 
odists 5,000. The rate of increase of these sects during 
the last decade is lower than the rate of increase of the 
population. The Roman church with its 22,000 is the 
largest body of dissenters. Her advance is in part due 
to Polish immigration. 

The Inner Mission has exercised a far reaching influ- 
ence in her connection with the eleven foreign missionary 
societies. There was one foreign missionary society in 
Denmark before the days of the Inner Mission. It had but 
few missionaries, very limited means and no independ- 
ent field of labor. Today the fields are numerous, and 
men and women are eager to occupy them, and the means 
are forthcoming. The annual budget is over 5,000,000 
Kroner. The Inner Mission people have a correct con- 
ception of stewardship and are practicing it. They sac- 
rifice till it hurts their comfort. Their system is not the 
tithing system, theirs is the two-mite system. A com- 
parison may be illustrative. Denmark has an area of 
17,000 square miles, about one fourth the size of Ne- 
braska, and the soil is of a much simpler and poorer qual- 
ity ; the population of the entire kingdom, 3,267,831, could 
be snugly and comfortably housed in the city of Chicago. 

A change in place of emphasis is noticed in the devel- 
opment of the Mission. The work at first was personal, 
and individual altogether. A gradual change took place. 
The individual was not lost sight of, not at all, but along- 
side of this individualism there began to be a banding 
together by ties of spiritual fellowship. They had had a 
common experience, they had had a struggle in their soul 
and had found peace with God. And besides, the ac- 
tivities and extension of the work outgrew all propor- 
tions of individual efforts as to make it impossible to 
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cope single-handed with the situation. They must get 
together for mutual comfort and mutual help. The evi- 
dence of this communion is the mission house, in reality 
a community house for the people of God. The house 
for the young and the sailors, and soldiers ministered to 
the same need and desire for communion. This tendency 
of close fellowship and community life is so evident in 
the church life of Denmark today that when the national 
characteristics of the church life of the three Scandinav- 
ian countries are compared, Sweden is said to have the 
churches, Norway the Christians, and Denmark the com- 
munity life of the saints. 

If we may pull aside the curtains and look into the 
recesses of the future everything seems bright and hope- 
ful for the Inner Mission. Judging by her past and 
present tendencies she will remain true to her avowed 
mission: to extend the kingdom of God by the means 
of His Word. She will remain true to the Lutheran sym- 
bols, true to the sacraments, true to God, true to Christ. 
Her loyalty to the state is an assured fact; and she will 
remain true to the state church while that church re- 
mains. If the time should ever come when church and 
state should be separated the Inner Mission will still be 
able to carry on her historic programme. She would 
still have half the pastors, all her missionaries, and her 
mission houses. These mission houses need only the 
baptismal font and the altar to be changed into typical 
Lutheran churches. The prospects for the future of the 
Inner Mission are bright. May she always live. 

Western Theological Seminary, 

Fremont, Neb. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


(More space than usual is given to the review of recent 
literature. A number of book reviews were handed over 
with the QUARTERLY to the present editors. It will be 
the aim of the Faculty to keep this department on the 
high level set for it by Drs. Singmaster, Gotwald and 
Clutz. No effort will be spared to have books which our 
readers should know adequately reviewed, and all books 
will be acknowledged). 


Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, edited by James 
Hastings, with the assistance of John A. Selbie of the 
United Free Church College, Aberdeen, and Louis 
Gray, Sometime Fellow in Indo-Iranian Languages in 
Columbia University, New York. Volume XII. Suf- 
fering—Zwingli. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1922. Cloth. 8 x 11. Pp. xxiv. 876. Price $7.00 
per vol. 


The present volume concludes this stupendous work, 
with the exception of an index volume which is to follow. 
The first volume appeared in 1908. Each successive vol- 
ume, with its treasure of learning, has been welcomed, 
and we have never been disappointed in the contents. The 
complete set is a library, for which the corners of the 
earth have been ransacked. We congratulate the editors 
and publishers on their notable achievement. 

About one hundred and seventy scholars have printed 
articles for volume twelve. The opening article by T. B. 
Kilpatrick treats of “suffering” and hence of the prob- 
lem of evil. It presents a reasonable and Christian view 
of a difficult subject. The history of Sunday is fully 
given. Suicide and symbolism, synergism and syncret- 
ism, teleology and theism, theolgy and theosophy receive 
due attention. The Virgin Birth is treated from the 
evangelical, conservative standpoint. The doctrine of 
the Trinity is upheld with a faint trace of Sabellianism, 
which however the author denies. The article on “twins” 
is interesting in view of the superstition that overshad- 
ows them. There is an extended review of “worship.” 
The biograhpies include estimates of Tolstoy and Vol- 
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taire, Wyclif and Xavier, Zoroaster and Zwingli. Uni- 
tarianism and Universalism are sketched; and one is im- 
pressed with the fact that in spite of their respective 
claims as reasonable attractive and Christian, they have 
utterly failed as constructive factors in numbers and in- 
fluence. 

We need hardly recommend the Encyclopedia of Reli- 
gion and Etahics, for it probably has found its way al- 
ready into all school, public and the larger private libra- 
ries in the land. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Dictionary of Bible Proper Names. Compiled by Cyrus 
Alvin Potts. The Abingdon Press: New York and 
Cincinnati. Pp. 279. Price $2.00 net. 

In this compact little volume all the proper names in 
the Old and New Testaments are arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order and defined. Each name is syllabified, accented 
and supplied with diacritical marks for the vowels. Next 
appear cross references to the Hebrew and Greek lexi- 
cons in Strong’s Concordance of the Bible. The literal 
meaning in both Latin and English is also given. In 
each instance a single Scripture reference is given which 
verifies in some manner the information which precedes. 
The value of the dictionary is thus apparent. 

H.C. A. 


Prophecy and Religion. Studies in the Life of Jeremiah. 
By John Skinner, D.D. Cambridge University Press. 
Pp. vi. 360. 

Jeremiah has been slow to come into his own among us 
moderns. It is a singular thing that, while commentaries 
on Isaiah have multiplied, the book of Jeremiah should 
have suffered from ungrateful neglect. Until quite re- 
cently the last important English commentary on Jere- 
miah was that of Prof. Cheyne, published nearly forty 
years ago. In 1910 Prof. Peake’s sympathetic study ap- 
peared in the New-Century Bible commentary series, re- 
flecting much of the best in Cornill’s masterpiece; but we 
still await Prof. Kirkpatrick’s volume in the Interna- 
tional Critical Series. However, Jeremiah could afford 
tu wait for a biograper like Prof. Skinner. Many of 
these pages were written in war-days, when the old order 
was breaking up and it seemed at times as if Dr. Skin- 
ner’s own nation would perish. Jeremiah was the 
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prophet of a dying nation. His elegies constitute the 
swan-song of both the Hebrew nation and the old nation- 
alistic prophecy. “The essential task of the prophecy 
which reached its complete development amid the death- 
throes of the kingdom of Judah was to separate the vital 
truths of religion from their embodiment in the institu- 
tions of a decadent social organism; and its character- 
istic message had been that Yahwe was about to break 
down that which He had built and pluck up that which 
He had planted. The task was finished in the work and 
life of Jeremiah—in his life even more than his work; 
for it was only in a tragic personal experience such as he 
passed through that the reality of religion could be ap- 
prehended and verified.” Jeremiah was the first prophet 
to set religion consciously free from all extraneous and 
material elements, to find it sufficient for personal, and 
therefore national, adversity, and to disclose by his per- 
sonal experience the great law of vicarious suffering, 
which made him “likest to Christ.” 

And what sustained Jeremiah in his sore trials? First, 
says Dr. Skinner, his realization of the nature of the pro- 
phetic call. The prophetic call was not a matter of hu- 
man choice. “Whom he predestinated them he also 
called.” He was created for this very thing; from his 
conception he had been Jehovah’s. This sense of his call 
stayed him in the face of his own fears and the taunts of 
his fellow-countrymen. It also gave him his peculiar 
idea of his nation’s sin. Sin is the denial of the im- 
planted instinct of the soul. “Yea, the stork in the 
heaven knoweth her appointed times; and the turtle and 
the crane and the swallow observe the time of their com- 
ing; but my people know not the way (mispat) of Je- 
hovah.” (8:7). Man was made for God, not man as an 
Israelite, but as a moral being. Thus Jeremiah released 
religion from the trammels of nationalism and spiritual- 
ized it. Jeremiah was not always able to keep himself 
keyed up to the high pitch of his mission. Naturally his 
message caused him intense personal sorrow, and it laid 
him open to bitter opposition. The prophet who attempts 
to lift religion out of the realm of the ceremonial into that 
of the moral, out of the realm of the national into that of 
the personal, has an unpopular task. And Jeremiah was 
sensitive. It takes a sensitive medium to transmit such 
a message as his. Now and again the frail body broke 
under the strain and the lower nature broke out in rebel- 
lion. But in such hours he turned his face upward with 
the prayer, “Heal me, O Lord, and I shall be healed.” His 
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triumph was a foregleam of Gethsemane. Jeremiah’s 
sufferings were lost upon his contemporaries, but later 
his countrymen came to see in them something of the 
meaning of the mission of the Servant of Jehovah, and 
Jeremiah became the stepping-stone by which Jewish be- 
lievers in the Man of Sorrows rose to the recognition of 
Him as the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world. 
nu. ¢ 4 


The Cambridge Bible: Ecclesiastes. A. Lukyn Williams, 
D.D., Hon. Canon of Ely. Cambridge University 
Press. Pp. lv. 184. 


So many things have been written about Ecclesiastes 
that we welcome a sane little commentary like this. The 
amount of exploitation that this Hebrew brochure on the 
significance of life has received is out of all proportion to 
its significance or value, when compared, for example, 
with the great Prophecy of Jeremiah. Many theories of 
its origin have ben held. Luther said it was a sort of 
Talmud, compiled from many books, probably from the 
library of Ptolomy Euergetes. This led later to the 
opinion of Herder and Eichhorn that the book was a dia- 
logue. Déderlein explained the lack of unity in the book 
as due to its being the record of discussions in an 
“academy” (one of the possible meanings of Qoheleth). 
Bickell explained the form of Ecclesiastes by the hypo- 
thesis that it was originally written in the form of a book, 
not a roll, and that by a series of accidents its pages be- 
came displaced. This theory was accepted by Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, who made an attractive argument for it. Sieg- 
fried, followed by most modern interpreters, held that 
there was an original “Q” which was re-written as many 
as six times, each time from a new angle, but all within 
the sphere of Judaism. Then there was the long discus- 
sion as to the influence of Greek philosophy. Tyler 
found the evidence of Stoicism so strong “‘as scarcely to 
leave any reasonable doubt.” Plumptre insisted. on 
Qoheleth’s acquaintance with Epicureanism. Wright 
found the influence of Pyrrho, while Dr. Dillon thinks 
that Qoheleth owed much to Buddhism. Canon Williams 
thinks it is time to apply some elemental common sense 
to the interpretation of Ecclesiastes. He first disposes 
of the contentions for the influence of Greek philosophy 
and Buddhism, and in this he is supported by McNeale, 
Barton and others. He finds “the many minds” of the 
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book all in Qoheleth’s own head and in this he is sup- 
ported by Plumptre and Genung. Canon Williams finds 
a great deal about God, from the standpoint of a God- 
fearing though perplexed Jew who knew his Torah, and 
a great deal about man, from the standpoint of a mem- 
ber of the confraternity of the Wise. His observations 
are recorded very unsystematically, and the book, as we 
have it, is probably posthumous, edited by an admiring 
friend. Qoheleth was chiefly interested in the value of 
life on earth and man’s immediate duties here—both to 
himself and to others—and, in a word, to 


“assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men.” 


He could quote from Deuteronomy (cf. 5:4), Kings (cf. 
7:20) and “perhaps a famous Babylonian Epic (cf. 
6:3),” but it was the great moral questions of life which 
appealed to him; “so he faithfully made his notes, and his 
friend and editor issued his work with conscientious 
fidelity, making a few additions to bring out (as he be- 
lieved) the essentially orthodox faith of the author.” 
H.C. A. 


Where the Higher Criticism Fails. By W. H. Fitchett. 
The Methodist Book Concern: New York, Cincinnati. 
Pp. 191. $1.25 net. 


“What is meant by the Higher Criticism, and how is it 
affecting general Christian faith? What is the attitude 
towards it which ought to be taken by the plain man, who 
has neither scholarship nor the time to enable him to 
form an independent judgment on the questions it raises, 
but who desires to know the truth, and stands ready, at 
any cost, to accept the truth? Is the Higher Criticism, 
in brief, a folly to be ignored, an enemy to be feared, or 
a friend to be welcomed? These are questions which 
many good people are asking just now, and they are cer- 
tainly questions entitled to an answer.” These are te 
questions which are asked by the author in the opening 
chapter of this book and to answer which the book was 
written. 

The book might be entitled “In Defense of Bishop 
Gore,” from whose Belief in God the following words are 
quoted as a motto: “This subject (the Higher Criticism) 
is not only a matter for specialized experts or profes- 
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sional scholars. The discussion has been left in the past 
too much to them. Religion, after all, is for common 
men. It is in the region of the common reason, at least 
as much as in the circles of specialized study, that it must 
be judged. This is, most noticeably, the assumption of 
the New Testament. It appeals to the common judg- 
ment; it summons each man to judge for himself, ‘Why 
even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?’ ‘Prove 
all things; hold fast that which is good.’ These words of 
our Lord and of St. Paul are a challenge to common men.” 
On these words the author rings the changes quite ef- 
fectively. It is not a book the critics themselves will no- 
tice. The author sports with them as Samson did with 
the men of Timnath. He thinks the most serious lack in 
the Higher Critics is a sense of humor. He himself be- 
lieves in it as a weapon against such a complicated and 
belabored theory as the Critical analysis of the Penta- 
teuch or the Modernist interpretation of the Gospels. 
Some of his argumenta ad absurdum are more telling 
than refutation in kind. He concedes that Higher Criti- 
cism is a perfectly legitimate branch of Bible study, that 
it has rendered some real service to Christian faith; but 
at the same time it has some great and deadly perils— 
not the least of which is its unconsciousness of its limita- 
tions. 
H.C. A. 


Hebrew Tribal Economy and the Jubilee. By Henry 
Schaeffer, Ph.D., S.T.M. Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs: New 
York, G. E. Stechert & Co. Pp. viii. 198. Paper. 
$1.30 net. 


Bishop Gore to the contrary, the problems of Higher 
Criticism—at least of the Old Testament—are not mat- 
ters for a jury of common men. They are, for the most 
part, highly technical problems and belong to the literary 
laboratory. Three classes of scholars have arrested the 
Wellhausen hypothesis, for example, in “its course of 
unchallenged and irresistible triumph.” The first in 
time were the Assyriologists who have restored a far 
deeper background to the religion of Israel than was as- 
sumed by the Graf-Wellhausen school and have recovered 
Semitic origins which have shown the Old Testament to 
be a substantially true reflection of the ancient Orient. 
The second class of scholars were the positive theologians 
who by sheer concentration upon the Old Testament 
sources have returned a favorable veriict for the integrity 
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of the religion of the Old Testament. Among these are 
to be found such names as Orelli, Kittel, Sellin, Koenig, 
Giesebrecht, Lotz and Proksch. A third class of scholars 
to arrest the career of Wellhausenism are what may be 
termed broadly the archaeologists whose recovery of col- 
lateral material bearing on the ancient civilization of 
Israel has reversed some of the “assured results” of 
Higher Criticism. For example, in his Religion of the 
Semites W. Robertson Smith remarks: “The idea that 
Israel are Jahwe’s clients, sojourning in a land where 
they have no rights of their own but are absolutely de- 
pendent on his bounty, is one of the most characteristic 
notes of the new and more timid type of piety that dis- 
tinguishes post-exilic Judaism from the religion of old 
Israel.” That generalization was to justify the post- 
exilic date of the P Code, with its provisions for limited 
land-tenure. In his Social Legislation of the Primitive 
Semites (1915) Dr. Schaeffer challenged that thesis, in- 
sisting that ancient Babylonian parallels showed that it 
was a common Semitic belief that the soil belonged to the 
deity. Israel’s social law contemplated the tribal settle- 
ment of Canaan, whose gods were superseded by Yahwe. 
The jubilee was a tribal safeguard against the principle 
of individual ownership which the Hebrews found among 
the Amorites. The records show that Israel clung tena- 
ciously to the idea that the soil is inalienable; the city 
Amorites, on the other hand, regarded land as of so much 
monetary value, to be disposed of at the will of the indi- 
vidual owner. The jubilee aims to bridge the gap be- 
tween the group ownership of the old Hebrew clan 
brotherhoods and the Amorite institution of private own- 
ership. The period when such an enactment was indi- 
cated was the settlement of the land. Dr. Schaeffer has 
reinforced his thesis by a most painstaking study of an- 
cient community life and has traced the community prin- 
ciple in Greek, Roman, Russian, German, Celtic, Welsh 
and English common law. 


H.C. A. 


The Gospel and the Modern Mind. By Rev. Walter Robert 
Matthews, D.D. George H. Doran Company, New 
York. Pp. 188. $1.75. 

Nine sermons preached in St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York. Dr. Matthews, who:is Professor of the Phi- 
losophy of Religion in King’s College London, makes his 
approach from the philosophical standpoint. He says, 
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“This book is meant to interest educated men and women, 
who, without being experts in science or philosophy, have 
adopted what we vaguely call the ‘modern’ view of the 
world. I am sure that many such people are gravely 
perplexed about religion, and my ambition has been to 
help them in the only way in which one mind can truly 
help another, by setting down as clearly and candidly as 
possible its own thoughts.” He starts with a study of 
the “Modern Mind,” as compared with that of the times 
when the Gospel was written and of those when the 
Church Theology received its formulation. They still 
thought in terms of the Ptolemaic universe and the re- 
sults have not yet been put in terms of the Copernican 
system. The primary postulates of the modern mind are 
the principle of continuity, the growth of the historical 
sense, the subjective standpoint, the idea of progress. 
But while the mode of thought of our generation is re- 
markably different from that of the first century there 
are permanent elements. Reason, moral values and the 
needs of the human soul persist. 

The subject of the New Testament is the Gospel. In 
a word it is the rule of God, or “first, that God has re- 
vealed himself in human life; secondly, that the life and 
death and resurrection of the Christ have an eternal sig- 
nificance; thirdly, with Jesus there has entered the world 
a spirit which can save society and achieve the ideal of 
brotherhood.” Each of these three is discussed and the 
author sees no reason why the man with the modern 
mind should have trouble with anyone of them. He 
closes with a plea for the growth of the spirit of brother- 
hood among those who claim to represent the Gospel on 
earth. 

F. H. C. 
The Advantage of a Handicap. By M.S. Rice. The 

Abingdon Press, New York, N. Y. Pp. 217. Price 

$1.50. 

These twelve sermons give an impression of abounding 
vitality. There is a succession of vivid pictures that 
come from an abundance of ideas throwing light on the 
text. A wide reading, a broad area contributing, a quick 
perception, a ready setting forth give delight to the 
reader of the sermons. Nor is the lesson forgotten. Each 
text taken up, will ever afterward have an added mean- 
ing to the reader. The sermons are unrelated except in 
so far as they all deal with the Christian life. 

F. H. C. 
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Life’s Westward Windows. By George Preston Mains. 
The Abingdon Press, New York, N. Y. Pp. 175. Price 
$1.50. 

This book contains five essays. Four of them have 
been written after the author’s eightieth birthday. They 
give the results of long thinking on the things that have 
happened during his life, especially in the thought world. 
The first essay which gives the title to the book considers 
the evolutionary philosophy, the critical and historical 
study of the Bible, and immortality. Dr. Mains tells why 
he accepts all three and how each has enlarged his religi- 
ous life. The last is “A Study in Inspiration.” “Inspi- 
ration is a continuous and universal process in history. 
Inspiration represents the continued life and activities of 
the Spirit in the world.” One essay deals with Heredity 
and two with attitudes toward our work in life. They all 
reveal the sanity of a man who with unimpaired mental 
vigor after a long and active life awaits” a nearing and 
mysterious hereafter, with a confidence unfaltering.” 

F. H. C. 


An Introduction to the New Testament. By Benjamin 
Wister Bacon, D.D. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Pp. xv + 285. 


This seems to be a reprint without change of the well 
known Introduction first printed in 1900. The author 
is a conservative among the critics. The book is a care- 
ful and a surprisingly full statement, considering its size. 

F. H. C. 


The Gospel of John. By Benjamin W. Robinson. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 275. Price 
$2.25. 

The Gospel of John has been the subject for much 
study and investigation during the last forty years. There 
has been no commentary gathering up the results, especi- 
ally not for the reader who is not a technically trained 
student. The author believes this Gospel to be a gather- 
ing of sermon notes made by the veteran pastor of the 
Ephesian Church. Hence they were in simple language 
and the history of a theological tendency is entirely mis- 
taken. The atmosphere of Ephesus must be used to in- 
terpret, so the results of studies of the Greek religion 
and philosophy are used largely. The text as given is 
not complete but sufficient for understanding the notes. 
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It is the author’s own translation with use of those of 
Goodspeed and Moffatt. 
F. H. C. 


Greek Culture and the Greek Testament. By Doremus 
Almy Hayes. The Abingdon Press, New York. Pp. 
224. $1.50. 


A most enthusiastic plea for his subject made by an 
expert of many years study. The land, the people, the 
language, the literature are all “wonderful.” The 
achievements of the Greek people are most attractively 
presented and we get the impression the author believes 
that the ages since the glorious days of Greece have done 
but little for humanity. About one third of the book is 
given to examples from the New Testament where a 
knowledge of the original throws light on the meaning 
of the text. They are very striking but the light comes 
from many sources and involve the wide and thorough 
knowledge that comes from years of devotion to 1 single 
line of study. The book says that one hour a day de- 
voted to the Greek for three years will enable the student 
to read the Greek Testament. So it will but hardly with 
the ease that might be expected from the reading of this 
book. At least the large majority of those pursuing 
Greek in our colleges do not attain it. Perhaps the au- 
thor would answer that they are taking Greek, not study- 
ing it. 

J. H.C. 


Evolution and Redemption. By Rev. John Gardner, 
D.D. George H. Doran Company, New York. Pp. 
192. $1.60. 


A series of thirteen talks to a thoughtful audience. “I 
have written simply and directly with a view of helping 
the average intelligent layman who has lost his grip on 
Christian doctrine, because he has been led to imagine 
that science and faith were in opposition; and because 
the facts of science seem indisputable, he has let go his 
hold on Christian belief. Such men are numerous to- 
day. They are not hostile to religion, they want to be 
helped.” The author writes from the point of view of 
the pastor. He says little about evolution more than that 
he accepts it and that there is amazing ignorance abroad 
as to what it is. He has little to say of the modern mind 
tho his subtitle is “A Religious Appeal to the Modern 
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Mind.” The discussion turn on three questions. Is man 
out of harmony with his world? Does Jesus have some- 
thing to offer? Can it be made available? All three 
have an affirmative answer. Man needs a spiritual life 
which Jesus has to give him. Chapters treat the saving, 
the illumination, the awakening, the surrender of the soul 
and the culture of the Spiritual Life. The appeal is to 
the experience of the individual compared with and illu- 
mined by the experience of Bible characters. It is all 
very well done and shows that while creedal presenta- 
tions may not appeal to the present day mind, religion 
has as much a message as ever, and is as much needed. 
¥. Hic. 


The Aim of Jesus Christ, A Critical Inquiry for the 
General Reader. By William F. Cooley, Ph.D., in- 
structor in philosophy in Columbia University. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y., 1925. Cloth. Pp. 227. 
Price $2.00. 


Prof. Cooley is frankly a Modernist, who by accepting 
the discoveries of alleged critical scholarship, has come to 
the conclusion that practically the Jesus of the Church 
has little relation to the historic Jesus of Palestine. The 
second article of the Apostles’ Creed, the author affirms, 
has no ground in the original gospels. The author, in 
short, denies the historicity of the gospels and of course, 
the deity of our Lord. He acknowledges that, though 
Jesus was deceived as to his messianic character, he was 
healer, teacher and prophet with a message for every age. 
and hence for our day. Alas! Dr. Cooley has no Christ, 
no Saviour from sin, no atonement. He has failed in his 
interpretation of the Christ of history. 

J. A. S. 


The Political Awakening of the East. By George Mat- 
thew Dutcher. The Abingdon Press, New York. Pp. 
372. Price $2.00. 

The author is Hedding Professor of History in Wes- 
leyan University. In 1921-2 he spent fifteen months in 
the Far East studying on the ground the recent.develop- 
ments and meeting the more prominent leaders. In Feb. 
1923 he delivered the Bennett Lectures, giving the results 
of his investigation. They are published in this volume 
including additional matter bringing the account down 
to October 1924. A history is given with some explana- 
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tion and interpretation of the recent years in Egypt, 
India, China, Japan, and the Philippines. They each 
show the results of the impact of our Western civilization 
on a fully developed and very different civilization. Each 
case presents peculiar features of its own, making the 
study of all valuable and interesting. In each country 
there is an organized and educated minority that is very 
anxious to take over into its own hands the directing of 
affairs from these at present responsible. They are ex- 
tremely vociferous and the present condition cannot be 
long continued. We are most interested in the Philip- 
pines. Mr. Dutcher evidently believes that they are not 
ready for complete self-government. In all the countries 
those desirous of being the governors need to learn the 
lesson that government should be for the benefit of all and 
not for that of the governors. Various solutions are dis- 
cussed but none found satisfactory. Meanwhile in all 
the countries there is a crying need for education. The 
— is interesting reading. It has an unusually full in- 
ex. 


F. H. C. 


The Church of the Spirit. By Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 208. 
Price $2.00. 


This is the fifth and last in a series of “studies which 
have been concerned with the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment and its applicability to modern life.” It deals more 
particularly with the transmission of the tradition of the 
early teaching and hence with the Church. The author 
believes “that Jesus came, not primarily to found an in- 
stitution, but to inspire and redeem personal and social 
life.” Hence the inspiration is more important than the 
institution. The true church is that which is distin- 
guished by the spirit rather than by any form or creed. 
Chapter I is “The Church of Authority and the Church of 
the Spirit.” Further Chapters treat “the History of the 
Church of the Spirit,” “The Sins of the Church of the 
Spirit”; “The Church of the Spirit Militant” and “The 
Church of the Spirit of the Church Triumphant.” The 
history of the mysticism in the Church is given with the 
effort made by the organized Church to root it out. Mon- 
tanism, the Waldensians, the Friends, the Unitarians are 
part of the struggle of the spirit against the principle of 
authority. The conclusion is “Either the Christian re- 
ligion must be presented as essentially a way of life, a 
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practical loyalty, the maintenance of a spiritual tradi- 
tion, or it will more and more forfeit the allegiance of 
modern minds, and become an object of habitual indif- 
ference or of waning sentiment. The church of author- 
ity will continue to command the devotion of adherents 
who can submit their reason to its rulings and their 
liberty to its laws; but on such terms it will lose its pri- 
macy among the practical concerns of daily life and will 
survive and expand as an exotic growth of reverant re- 
action. The Church which is to satisfy the multiplying 
and diversified needs of the present and the future, must 
without obscuration or equivocation, revive the simplicity 
which is in Christ, and reaffirm His message as a church 
of the Spirit.” 
F. H. C. 


The Path Wharton Found. By Robert Quillen. Pub- 
lished by the Macmilian Company, New York. 

Robert Wharton, the young pastor of a fashionable 
church, breaks under the strain of the death of his father, 
and the falseness of the girl to whom he is engaged. He 
seeks refuge in a small southern town, Oakville, where 
the chief interests are religion and gossip about the 
neighbors. He meets the worthless Franks brothers, 
who become his bitter enemies and meeting with them 
means trouble. Under the kindly influence of the other 
villagers, Wharton’s hardened heart softens, his faith 
revives, and under stress of circumstances his true, 
strong character leaps to the fore. The character de- 
velopment and small-town life in the South are strong 
points in the book’s favor. Though not a pleasant book, 
it is a story with a worth-while purpose. 

M. G. H. 


The Lutheran World Convention. The Minutes, Ad- 
dresses and Discussions of the Conference, at Eisen- 
ach, Germany, August 19th to 26th, 1923. Issued by 
the American Committee on Arrangements and pub- 
lished by the United Lutheran Publication House, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price $1.00. 

This book of one hundred and ninety-five pages has 
been long desired by those who knew and appreciated the 
significance of the remarkable gathering which it brings 
fairly within view. Indeed, one who reads it can easily 
forget the time and distance which separate him from 
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the convention and its setting and feel himself a partici- 
pant in the privileges of those days. The minutes of all 
the sessions have the first place in the book and, though 
brief, present the setting, the program and the resolu- 
tions of the convention in a complete and satisfactory 
manner. The roll of the convention follows. This, in 
itself, will be regarded as a valuable possession by any 
one who is interested in knowing some of the Lutheran 
leaders in the different countries of the world to-day. 
Here are 147 of them with their addresses. There is an: 
account of the public session which was open to every- 
body in order that “those who were not accredited dele- 
gates might have some taste of the convention.” The 
address of welcome delivered at this session by Bishop 
Ihmels and the responses therto are given in full. So 
also are all of the principal addresses, and these are fol- 
lowed in each case by the condensed remarks of those 
who took part in the general discussion. The book will 
be found most helpful to an understanding of Lutheran- 
ism the world over, its ecumenical character, its confes- 
sional grounding and its conception of the principles of 
Christian unity. It will also show by a modern example 
of Christian love and service that shines with unsur- 
passed splendor what the united Lutheran forces of the 
world properly aroused and directed might do to supply 
the world’s greatest want; namely, the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ and Christian brotherly love applied not only 
locally and among those of kindred blood but also in in- 
ternational and inter-racial relations. 

This book will prove very instructive and stimulating 
to the laity, and the ministers cannot afford to be with- 
out it. 

M. G. G. SHERER. 


Forces in Foreign Missions: With special reference to the 
Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. By George Drach, D.D. The second of a 
series of “Key Books” published by the United Luth- 
eran Publication House, Philadelphia. Price: Cloth 
$1.00; Paper 75 cents. 

Originally written for delivery at Mount Airy Semi- 
nary. These lectures were re-arranged as a study book 
of missions. The volume is the second issued by our 
United Lutheran Publication House, under the direction 
of the United Lutheran Church. While intended pri- 
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marily for Lutherans, it yet has the peculiar value of be- 
ing easily adapted to other churches. The questions at 
the ends of the chapters fix the facts and aid in the study. 

Dr. Drach has done an excellent piece of work. He 
has brought into compact compass a large quantity of 
material on the principles underlying foreign missions, 
as well as the practical working out of these principles, 
and he illustrates them with facts fresh from the fields 
in which our missionaries are now working. 

The material is well arranged. The author deals very 
briefly, and yet quite comprehensively, with the divine 
and human forces, and then divides the human into forces 
on the field and at home. The short and succinct ac- 
counts of the religions in other lands show, by contrast, 
what Christianity has to overcome. They are fairly rep- 
resentative of the difficulties that missionaries must meet 
on various fields. 

Written in simple style, the book is easily read. Asa 
handbook it fills a need in our Church. Addressed first 
to students in the seminary, it lends itself to study in 
various other groups. Every minister will be the better 
informed by an acquaintance with the material which 
Dr. Drach has presented in this survey of the “Forces in 
Foreign Missions.” 

A. POHLMAN. 


The Doctrines of Modernism, Its Belief and Misbelief 
Weighed and Analyzed. By Leander S. Keyser, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, O. The Lutheran Literary Board, 
Burlington, Iowa. Paper cover. Pp. 101. Price 40 
cents. 


For clean cut analysis and keen discernment this bro- 
chure of Dr. Keyser takes high rank. With merciless 
logic he exposes the inconsistencies and the aberrations 
of some would-be leaders of modern thought. He places 
upon the pillory Fosdick with his sophistries, Moffat 
with his perversions of Bible texts, Shailer Mathews with 
his misconception of faith, and Henry Van Dyke with his 
low views of the Bible. There is also an ironical view 
in his discourse, for instance in speakng of “a notable 
farewell service” he relates that the choir sang “Hark, 
hark my soul, Angelic songs are swelling,” though the 
distinguished preacher doubts the existence of angels! 
It may be true that Fundamentalists are too literal, but 
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it is equally true that the Modernists undermine the 
whole structure of Christianity. 
J.A.S. 


The Historical Development of Christianity. By Oscar 
L. Joseph. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. Cloth. 
12mo. Pp. 189. Price $1.50. 

Written in a smooth flowery style of good English, 
this book tells the remarkable story of the development 
of Christianity from the days of John the Baptist to.the 
present. It is of course a mere outline, but by no means 
a dull one. No doubt special students of particular 
periods will find some things to criticize, but on the whole 
the work is well done and will find a welcome with those 
who want a birds-eye-view of a great world movement. 

J.A.S. 


Treading the Winepress. By Ralph Connor. Geo. H. 
Doran Company, New York. 


In Treading the Winepress, Mr. Connor has scored a 
new triumph. The hero is an admirable young man of 
great physical, mental and moral endowment who strug- 
gles through vast difficulties only to find that real 
strength is spiritual. The book is full of movement, 
abounding in daring and tragic incidents in peace and 
war. Loyalty to country, bravery in peril and devotion 
to good women are among the noble characteristics of the 
hero—at once athlete, scholar, inventor, soldier and lover. 
Unobtrusively but deliberately the author has woven into 
his story the scarlet thread of religion. 

J.A.S. 


The Christian Belief in Immortality, in the Light of Mod- 
ern Thought. By James H. Snowden. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1925. Cloth. Pp. 180. 
Price $1.25. 

This is a prize essay in a contest of over one hundred 
competitors. The criterion of judgment were (1) Per- 
sonal Conviction, (2) Cogency of Argument and Accur- 
acy in Statements of Facts, (3) Literary Style. The 
award of the prize to Dr. Snowden is no doubt merited. 
The positive part of the essay sets forth: (1) The Na- 
tural Grounds of Belief in Immortality. (2) The Reli- 
gious Grounds. (38) The Christian Grounds, culminat- 
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ing in Christ and His resurrection. These grounds are 
defined in a convincing way, and are strengthened by the 
testimony of science and revelation, and confirmed by 
“Dogmatic Tests.” The author acknowledges that he 
has not indubitably demonstrated his proposition, but 
believes that enormous probabilities in its favor justify 
our Christian faith. 

“ This is one of those handbooks which the pastor should 
ave. 


J. A.S. 


The Reasonableness of Christianity. By Douglas Clyde 
Macintosh, Dwight Professor of Theology in Yale Col- 
lege. The Bross Prize Lecture, 1925. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. Pp. xi 293. Proce $1.50. 

The Bross Prize of $6,000 is awarded decennially by 
Lake Forest University, Ill., for the best book which il- 
lustrates the divine authority and origin of the Bible, as 
well as the existence and character of Almighty God. 

The author has certainly proved his contention by 
showing the reasonableness of Christianity as Morality. 
and as Religion. He has shown the reasonableness of 
Belief in the historicity of Jesus, and the Reasonableness 
of Critical Common Sense in Philosophy and in the Chris- 
tian Religion. In a broad sense this book is a fine Apol- 
ogy. But when it is viewed from a theological and evan- 
gelical point of view it is a great disappointment. While 
professing to receive the Incarnation, the author actually 
teaches only a divine indwelling. And so also in refer- 
ence to the Trinity, his teaching is that of the Modernism 
of the Patripassians. And while he calls this “The new 
Christian orthodoxy” it is nothing but the old error of 
Paul of Samosata and Sabellius. 

J.A.S. 


The Character of Paul. By Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, 
pastor of Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Cloth. Pp. 381. 
Price $2.25. 

This is a fine and sympathetic interpretation of the 
greatest preacher of apostolic times by a great preacher 
of to-day. The book is by no means a rhetorical per- 
formance by a ready writer. It is the result of long study 
and earnest research. Paul stands forth under the touch 
of a great artist in a life-like picture. Dr. Jefferson has 
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rediscovered Paul, the Man. He writes about all phases 
of the character of a man who has so profoundly affected 
the world. Every minister should have this book. 

J. A. S. 


Sharing in Creation. Studies in the Christian View of 
the World. The Bohlen Lectures, 1925. By Dr. W. 
Crosby Bell, Professor of the Philosophy of the Chris- 
tian Religion. Virginia Theological Seminary. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1925. Cloth. Pp. 
227. Price $2.00. 

This is one of the outstanding theological and religious 
books of the year 1925, clear in language, powerful in 
argument, Christian in thought and purpose. It is a 
fine Apology for the Christian faith. The five chapters 
treat (1) God the Creator; (2 )The Method of Creation; 
(3) The Purpose of Creation; (4) The Providence of 
God; (5) The Problem of Suffering. In the second chap- 
ter he gives a clear exposition of Evolution as “the cre- 
ative method of God.” The title of the book is derived 
from the thought that Creation is continuous process to- 
ward a glorious goal. Man has the inestimable privi- 
lege of being a co-worker with God. Christianity must 
make itself known and felt in the modern world, so that 
the purposes of God may find their realization in a 
spirit-filled world. 

J.A.S. 


What and Why is Man? By Richard La Rue Swain, 
Ph.D., author of What and Where is God? The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Cloth. Pp. 339. Price 
$1.75. 

Dr. Swain asks many curious questions, involving seri- 
ous problems in man’s origin, life and destiny. Asa 
Congregational minister he, of course, is a Christian. 
But he crosses and recrosses the straight and narrow 
path of orthodoxy so frequently and at times so ruthlessly 
that we cannot follow him always. However, he writes 
intelligently and even brilliantly, and the reader is in- 
structed and aroused. In spite of the author’s liberal- 
ism, the perusal of his book by a minister who is rooted 
and grounded in the faith ought to stimulate him to do 
better work. 

J. 


A. S. 
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Communion with Spirit World. By Edward F. Garesche, 
S.J., M.A., LL.B. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1924. Cloth. Pp. 159. Price $1.50. 


This child-like presentation of the Roman Catholic 
teaching concerning the spirit world is an anachronism. 
It should have appeared in the Middle Ages. It is amaz- 
ing to read, ‘“‘We can communicate with the poor souls in 
purgatory * * and can communicate to them the indulg- 
ences which We so easily gain from the treasury of the 
Church.” Of Joan of Arc it is said now that she has been 
canonized, “She hears the prayers of countless clients 
who appeal to her to intercede for others with God.” 

J. A. S. 


The Faith of a Worker. By L. P. Jacks, Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford. Geo. H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York. Cloth. Pp. 122. Price $1.25 net. 


Principal Jacks is one of the best modern writers on 
religious themes. In simple language he expresses pro- 
found interpretations of questions which puzzle most 
men. The Faith of a Worker discusses the monotony 
of Work, Mind in Tension, Evil and Good, Work and Re- 
ligion, Church Steeples and Smoking Chimneys. In his 
philosophy of life he has found a divine purpose under- 
lying it and calculated to glorify it. 

[eG 3 


The Pastor as Student and Literary Worker. Lectures 
delivered at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, by Th. 
Graebner. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. Cloth. Pp. 147. 


These practical lectures to theological students and 
young ministers are intended to stimulate them to liter- 
ary culture and orderliness in the work of the ministry. 
The Gospel is worthy of the best literary presentation 
and the preacher should strive to become a reputable 
scholar. 

J. A. S. 
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Theological Studies: The Soul and Society. By Dr. J. A. 
W. Haas; The Jesus of the New Testament, by Dr. H. 
Offermann; The New Testament Idea of Faith, by Dr. 
A. T. W. Steinhaeuser ; The Church and the Mission of 
Christ, by Dr. J. C. Mattes; and The Authority of Holy 
Scripture in the Early Church. By Dr. C. M. Jacobs. 
The United Lutheran Publication House, Philadelphia, 
1924. Cloth. Pp. 233. 


This fine volume of Theological Essays is “dedicated to 
Henry Eyster Jacobs on the occasion of his Eightieth 
Birthday” by the writers in grateful recognition of his 
services to the Church during his long life. 

These essays are a real tribute to a beloved teacher, 
who no doubt had much to do in molding the thought-life 
of his pupils and in developing their scholarly instincts. 
The studies themselves are a credit to their respective 
authors, showing painstaking research and discrimina- 
tion. The subjects, though they are closely related to 
the early days of Christianity, are at the same time fresh 
in the thought of to-day. There is throughout a recog- 
nition of the New Testament as a historic document 
which reveals abiding truth for the undying Church. 

The social teachings of the Master are the norm by 
which the Christian must measure his duty to the world. 
No question can be more important than that which has 
to do with the New Testament view of Jesus. Is He the 
Christ whom we worship, the Son of God? The vindica- 
tion of His deity is always timely, especially now when 
anti-Trinitarians are anew denying His divine Sonship 
on the alleged grounds of reason. The inner life of the 
Church as believing and trusting through a faith begot- 
ten of God needs to be emphasized as a New Testament 
doctrine, without which there can be no vitality in Chris- 
tianity. And so also the Church must be regarded as the 
custodian of the divine oracles and the concrete expres- 
sion of the divine will as the organ of the Spirit for the 
promulgation of the Gospel. It is well also to examine 
the authority of the Scriptures, which we believe to be 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice. The pre- 
liminary inquiry is therefore, in place what did the early 
Church think of them? 

J. A. 8S. 
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The East Window. By Halford E. Luccock. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. Pp. 219. Price $1.50. 
This is a delightful book of short sermons by a preacher 

whose previous volumes have led us to expect good things 

from his pen. And we are not disappointed. The out- 
standing quality of these sermons is their modernness: 
they are right up to the minute in topics, treatment, lan- 
guage, and illustrations. The very titles lure one on- 
ward:—The East Window, Youth and the Elder States- 
men, Facing the Music, The Dead Line, Heretics, The 

Emerging Christ, etc. But, as is characteristic of most 

things modern, they are more concerned about being in- 

teresting, picturesque, and up-to-date than about depth 
and serious instruction in vital issues and great themes. 
R. B. PEERY. 


Native Churches in Foreign Fields. Henry Royland. 
The Methodist Book Concern. Price $1.50. 


A consideration of the problems arising in connection 
with the demand for an indigenous church in the Orient, 
succinctly stated in a quotation from Y. T. Wu of China: 
“Transplanted religion without being adapted to suit the 
native soil, loses its savor and fails to grow.” Needed 
changes in missionary polity, in the opinion of the au- 
thor are: (1) Self Support, the doing away with the sys- 
tem of financial patronage by which individuals are at- 
tracted to Christianity for the sake of “loaves and fishes.” 
“Here lies the missionary’s protege,” might be inscribed 
over many a dead church and many a spiritually dead 
convert. A dollar spent to help some one help himself 
is better than a hundred dollars handed out for tempo- 
rary relief. (2) Self Government, the doing away with 
the paternalistic system, which is no longer suited to the 
foreign field, if it ever was. (3) More Intensive Evan- 
gelistic Work with emphasis on personal work and con- 
centration on smaller fields. Social Expression, as mani- 
fested in the successful efforts of the Christian churches 
of Osaka, for instace, to keep that city from granting a 
section to licensed vice; in securing better conditions for 
industry; in short in the entrance of the Church into the 
varied forms of social work which grow out of a vision 
of transformed society—all these are presented as objec- 
tives for the missionary of the future. There will be 
many, who, while they may not agree with the author on 
all of his four points, will find much that is significant in 
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this study of mission fields by a missionary who has spent 
ten years in North China. 
L. 8. C. 


The Business of Missions. Cornelius H. Patton. Mac- 
millan. Price $2.00. 


This book is addressed primarily to business men, 
makes a convincing exhibit of the resources of the mis- 
sionary enterprise, its plant, the volume of business done 
and the possibility of expansion. It is full of missionary 
facts and stories from many denominations, such as the 
incident in the life of Dr. Cyril Haas, a Christian physi- 
cian ill with typhoid, for whom the Turks ordered prayer 
in all the mosques of the city and ice brought in a Turk- 
ish war-ship from the harbor thirty miles away. It is a 
storehouse of information on the subject of missions as 
an objective success. It treats the theme from the point 
of view of the American business man and gives new and 
surprising instances of men who have made large invest- 
ments in the missionary enterprise in the Orient, believ- 
ing that it is the supreme issue of our time. 


The Son of a Savage. RK. C. Nicholson. The Abingdon 
Press. Price $1.00. 


The story of Daniel Bula, son of a savage head hunter 
in the Solomon Islands, is one of the most stirring mis- 
sionary narratives that has been written for some years. 
The description of Bula’s education, complete before he 
was twelve so that he knew how to handie the battle-axe, 
spear and shield, having proved his competency by kill- 
ing, under his father’s directions, a boy of his own age, 
and the subsequent transformation of the little savage 
into a Christian preacher of great power, are given in a 
style at once simple and touching, by the pioneer mission- 
ary who was Bula’s teacher and friend. 

L. S. C. 


Stranger than Fiction. By Lewis Browne. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pp. 377, with fifty ani- 
mated maps. Pric $2.50. 

The story of the Jews is indeed stranger than fiction, 
but it makes a difference who writes it as to whether it 
will be more interesting than fiction. Mr. Browne is an 
artist—as his animated maps giving the wanderings of 
the Jews through the centuries shows—and he has told 
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the story with an artist’s pen. It is a fascinating story. 
The reader will not want to lay it aside. But not only is 
it a fascinating story; it is an illuminating one. It is, in 
fact, a handbcok on the Jews from Abraham to the pres- 
ent hour. The picture is painted with swift outline 
strokes, but it seems to have omitted nothing. Do you 
know that ghetto is the Italian for “gun-factory” and 
that it came to be used as the name for the Jewish quarter 
because in Venice the Jewish quarter was near the gun- 
factory? or that it was not until 1797 that the Jew was 
enfranchised anywhere in Europe? or that modern Zion- 
ism grew out of the Dreyfus case? This is but a sample 
of the interest with which the author has clothed his 
story. A glossary of Jewish terms is appended. 
H.C. A. 


What Is Faith? By J. Gresham Machen, D.D. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 263. Price 
$1.75. 


This is a polemical book, and Prof. Machen believes in 
polemics. He is a rock-ribbed Calvinist and does not get 
on well, he admits, with those whom he styles “anti-intel- 
lectualists.” He knows what he believes, and he has a 
reason for the faith that is in him. The book contains 
the substance of a course of lectures delivered at the 
Grove City Bible School in the summer of 1825. It was 
our privilege to hear these lectures, and we are bound to 
say that Prof. Machen is more persuasive with his tongue 
than with his pen. We sympathize with Prof. Machen’s 
purpose, namely, the contention that the content of faith 
can be defined; that there are things to be learned about 
Christianity before we are ready to evaluate it; and we 
share his disapproval of the kind of education which is 
trying to teach students “to unify the world” before they 
have a world to unify. However, the method of ap- 
proach in answering the question, What is faith? is that 
of philosophical theism and we are easily pushed back to 
the intellectualism of the Westminster Confession. Psy- 
chology has done much to validify faith and give it its au- 
thority. How faith is begotten is as vital a matter as its 
credal content. In spite of our sympathy with the au- 
thor’s purpose we find ourselves protesting against his 
premises. 

H.C. A. 
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Fundamental Christianity. By Francis L. Patton. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. vi. 334. Price 
$2.25. 


Many attempts were made to secure the publication of 
these famous lectures on the fundamentals of Christi- 
anity, but it remained for Pres. Moore of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Va., to lead the noted Sage 
of Princeton captive and reduce him to print. They 
appear now as the Sprunt Lectures for 1924. It was our 
privilege twice to hear Dr. Patton give his great polemic. 
The printed page cannot convey the inimitable art of the 
spoken word. Dr. Patton is without qualification the 
greatest living apologete of confessional Christianity 
speaking the English tongue. This generation will not 
look on his like again. His type is passing. “Our little 
systems have their day.” Men are not now drawn to 
Christianity primarily by intellectual considerations. Dr. 
Patton knows it well, and these lectures are in a sense 
his “swan song.” He is a master of the old school, and 
his book will be a classic when the books which make 
sport of his method have been forgotten. With rare 
felicity of expression, with a sense of humor which re- 
lieves the strain of profound thinking and wit which 
enlivens almost every page he carries one with unflagging 
interest to the end of his masterly defense of positive 
Christianity and leaves us spell-bound with the Patmos- 
like vision of his faith. It is a great book, the monu- 
ment of a great mind. 

H.C. A. 


A Century of Excavation in the Land of the Pharaohs. 
By James Baikie, F.R.A.S. Illustrated with 32 plates. 
Religious Tract Society, London. Pp. 252. 


Egyptian Papyri and Papyrus-hunting. By James 
Baikie, F.R.A.S. With thirty-two illustrations, of 
which four in color are by Constance N. Baikie. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York and Chicago. Pp. 
320 Price $3.25. 


A Century of Excavation in Palestine. By Prof. R. A. S. 
Macalister, LL.D., Litt.D. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York and Chicago. Pp. 335, with thirty- 
six illustrations including a map. Price $3.75. 

Rev. James Baikie is a minister of the Free Church of 
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Scotland and a shining example of the culture which has 
made that church influential in the intellectual world. 
He has put his magic pen to many tasks and thrown the 
halo of romance about them all. Astronomy is his recre- 
ation and he has made it live in the interest of the aver- 
age reader. He has written Wonder Tales of the Anci- 
ent World, a wonder-book in very truth, and The Sea 
Kings of Crete and Lands and Peoples of the Bible, and 
now he has turned to the land of the Pharaohs. 

In A Century of Excavation in the Lands of the Pha- 
raohs the recovery of the priceless treasures of the civili- 
zation on the Nile, from the days of Napoleons’ expedition 
in 1798 to the recovery of the tomb of Tutankhamen in 
November, 1922, is told with a charm which makes one 
forget the printed age and seem to be listening to the 
human voice. The actual time of this recovery is less 
than a century, dating from the work of Mariette in the 
middle of the nineteenth century to that of Lord Carnar- 
von and Mr. Carter. The story cannot be rehearsed 
here. It is enough:to say that no one has done it better 
than Mr. Baikie. 

Even more fascinating is Mr. Baikie’s Egyptian Papyri 
and Papyrus-hunting. As the author says, “among the 
unknown benefactors of the human race... .is the genius 
who first discovered and utilized the qualities of the pa- 
pyrus plant as a material on which to write.” As com- 
pared with the clay-tablet of the Babylonian scribe it 
created a literature. This thesis the author elaborates 
in thirteen chapters of absorbing interest. The chapters 
“Trials of the Tomb-robbers” and “The Adventures of 
Wenamon” would have been leading articles in any popu- 
lar magazine to which they might have been submitted. 
The remarkable recoveries of Grenfell and Hunt who re- 
covered valuable papyri from the most unlikely reposi- 
tories—even the gullets of mummified crocodiles—would 
have done credit to the imagination of a Stevenson. The 
arduous pursuit of these modern papyrus-hunters has 
been as heroic as the work of explorers in any other field ; 
for after the task of excavation in the heat and dust of 
Oxyrhynchus came the weary months in Queens’ College, 
Oxford, spent in the laborious task of disciphering. 

Of greater interest to the average reader is Prof. Ma- 
calister’s book A Century of Excavation in Palestine. 
The title is a misnomer, as Prof. Macalister admits. Ex- 
cavation in Palestine is but a little more than sixty years 
old. The title was given to pair the book with Baikie’s 
book on Egyptian excavation. But the book is the out- 
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standing work on the subject and we are fortunate to 
have it from Prof. Macalister’s pen. First of all, he is a 
scientific archaeologist, being Professor of Celtic Arch- 
aeology in University College, Dublin, and the author of 
a notable book on that subject. Then, he has been a 
scientific excavator in Palestine. He first assisted the 
incomparable Egyptian excavator, Prof. Flinders Petrie 
when the latter lent his magic touch to the halting work 
which was being done in the Holy Land and then he car- 
ried through the most brilliant and successful piece of 
work yet done there, namely the excavation of Gezer 
(1902-1905, 1907-1909). If it often happens that the 
scientific scholar needs another pen than his own to popu- 
larize his work, that is not the case with Prof. Macalister. 
That he writes charmingly may be due to the poetic feel- 
ing which makes him also a noted musician and organist. 
Prof. Macalister had the popular reader in mind in mak- 
ing his book. He first gives a sketch of the history of 
excavation in Palestine, and then, in successive chapters, 
relates excavation to the topography of the land, the 
political history, the cultural history, and finally, the re- 
ligious history. The results of excavation in Palestine 
have always been disappointingly meager. The fact is, 
however, Palestine is but a land-bridge between the sea 
and desert, a buffer state constantly being despoiled, 
while the Hebrews did little in epigraphy. But, although 
the excavator has recovered but little for his pains, the 
rewards from topographical study are correspondingly 
great. In his chapter on Topography we have the last 
word on the subject of sites. This has been the main 
achievement of the English Palestine Exploration Fund 
but Americans will always recall with pride that the first 
serious and successful topographical explorer was Prof. 
Edward Robinson of Union Seminary, New York, whose 
Researches are still a classic. Prof. Macalister pays him 
a deserved tribute and then proceeds to review the work 
of all who have contributed to the recovery of sacred sites 
down to the present immensely important work of the 
University of Pennsylvania at Bethshean. The way in 
which Prof. Macalister disposes of the sentimental claim 
of “Gordon’s Tomb” as the site of Golgotha marks the 
difference between the scholar and the romancer. 

H. A. C. 
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The Recovery of Forgotten Empires. By Samuel A. B. 
Mercer, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. Morehouse Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee. Pp. xi. 109. Price $1.50. 


Dr. Mercer has added to the five handbooks of the 
Biblical and Oriental Series which preceded this one this 
interesting outline of the work and methods of archae- 
ology. That romantic story is here well told. Dr. Mer- 
cer has made a handbook for study classes which meets 
a need. However, a book that would give Palestinian 
archaeology would be more serviceable, as the series pro- 
vides no other. 

H.C. A. 


The Dogma of Evolution. Louis T. More. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J. Pp. 387. Price 
$3.50. 


The author is Professor of Physics, University of Cin- 
cinnati, and one of three brothers, all of whom have at- 
tained to Who’s Who?. The book, which is an unusually 
handsome specimen of bookmaking, is the substance of 
lectures delivered at Princeton University in January 
1925, under the Louis Clark Vanuxem Foundation. 

Professor More, who is a scientist of standing, and also 
a believer in religion, tries to find a solution of the pres- 
ent conflict between the two. His solution is somewhat 
unusual. The important word in the title is Dogma. He 
apparently accepts a certain kind of evolution for he says 
“to-day, the evidence available supports our faith in a 
general law of evolution.” (page 21). But for evolution 
as a mechanistic monism he has no use. The present 
controversy is connected almost entirely with biology. 
The larger part of the book is devoted to a study of the 
development of the biological sciences and of the idea of 
evolution beginning with the Greeks and coming down to 
the present. This is very well done. The outcome is the 
question of the right of any study having to deal with life 
to call itself a science. The test of a science to the right 
to use that name is the ability to predict the future and 
prediction is impossible where life is one of the factors 
entering. If we restrict the term science to those studies 
which deal solely with physical objects and forces, there 
never has been any conflict with religion and there is’no 
reason why there should be any. The two deal with the 
distinct and non-lapping fields. The conflict has disap- 
peared but as a matter of definition. There is no reason 
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to expect that either party to the present controversy will 
accept the solution offered. 
F. H.C. 


Science as Revelation. John M. Watson, The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. Pp. 303. Price $2.25. 

The author is a teacher, who having added years of 
the study of science to a training in orthodoxy feels that 
his study has added to his religious faith and now wants 
to share his “newer, higher, and holier view.”’ In a series 
of chapters he calls attention to how each science shows 
an intelligent energy working in a systematic world in an 
orderly way. He is quite liberal in his use of the term 
science as the list shows; astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
biology, geology, paleontology, anthropology, psychology, 
ethics, and philosophy. He states in an interesting way 
in nontechnical language, the newer things in each sci- 
ence that reveal the presence of law and order. 

The last two chapters are “The New Religion” and 
“The New Revelation.” In them the argument of the 
earlier part of the book is summarized and applied. Ex- 
tracting is difficult but it is believed that the following 
will give a fair representation of the conclusions. “The 
great problem before humanity to-day is the task of our 
spiritual adjustment to scientific facts.”....“The spirit- 
ual values... .are the really important issues before man- 
kind to-day.” (p. 264). “The New Religion is the reli- 
gion of the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, 
and a universe that is home to them both. It is the Reli- 
gion of Universal Truth.” (Italics in original). p. 265). 
“The God of nature, Energy, is therefore truly all-power- 
ful, all-knowing, all-present; omnipotent, because all 
things that have been made have been made by it; omnis- 
cient, because there is nothing more to be known than the 
truths of the cosmos created by it; omnipresent, because 
its energy is found at work everywhere throughout the 
universe. The conception of energy supplied by the 
science therefore measures up to the grandest concep- 
tions which man has ever been able to evolve concerning 
the nature of God. Furthermore, the new conception of 
God in the light of all the sciences as the intelligent en- 
ergy, with many forms but a single identity, that fills the 
universe is a thousand times more convincing than our 
former conceptions of Deity.” (p. 283). 

F. H. C. 
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I Believe in God and in Evolution. William W. Keen, 
M.D. J. B. Lippincott Company. Pp. 100. Price 
$1.00. 


This book consists of two parts. The first an address 
delivered at Crozer Theological Seminary, now somewhat 
expanded. This sets forth the belief of the distinguished 
author in both evolution and Christianity. It is followed 
by fifteen chapters giving occurences either in Dr. Keen’s 
own experience or from in a general way medical sci- 
ence which to his mind support the theory of evolution. 
There is no extended argument nor any connection be- 
tween the chapters. It derives its importance almost 
entirely from the very high standing of Dr. Keen. Many 
theologians have declared the impossibility of any man 
accepting both evolution and the Bible. Dr. Keen says, 
I am a living refutation of that statement. 

F. H. C. 


New Realism in the Light of Scholasticism. Sister Mary 
Verda. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 
204. Price $1.75. 


A very large part of the discussion in present day phi- 
losophy deals with the problem of personality and with 
the problem of knowledge. There has been such a 
searching examination of the very foundations in these 
two problems following the revolutionary changes in our 
ideas of the outside world due to the new physics especi- 
ally in connection with relativity, and in our ideas of our- 
selves due to the developments in psychology. The knowl- 
edge problem is the study of our relation to the outside 
universe. Following an introductory seventy pages giv- 
ing older theories the author takes up the New Realism 
starting in England in 1899 where its most prominent 
proponent is Bertrand Russell. The leading American 
exponents are six professors in four prominent eastern 
schools, all born within four years. They are Holt and 
Perry of Harvard University, Montague and Pitkin of 
Columbia University, Spaulding of Princeton University, 
and Marvin of Rutgers College. The remainder of the 
book is devoted to a study and a criticism of their writ- 
ings, all published from 1910 on. They are freely quoted 
and compared with Scholasticism which is called Moder- 
ate Realism in this particular connection. The New 
Realism is “primarily a doctrine concerning the relation 
between the knowing process and the thing known.” The 
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two theories are compared in their treatment of the 
knowable Universe, The Concept of Mind, The Knowing 
Process, Truth and Error, and Psychologico-ethical As- 
pects. The conclusion is “New Realism in its theory of 
knowledge, shows itself a Materialistic Monism encom- 
passed by all the insoluable difficulties that come with the 
reduction of reality to a unitary principle. Being such 
in nature it failed to explain the essence of knowledge.. .. 
Neither reasoned common sense nor the practical effects 
of New Realism itself will permit us to accept it. For 
with human personality valueless and spiritual forces 
gone from the universe, what objective value is there for 
man?” “Love....is an illusion, must of necessity be an 
empty name to consistent materialistic philosophers; and 
to the inconsistent, an inexplicable phenomenon. Whereas 
for Scholasticism, which is dualistic and spiritualistic, 
this is a termendous reality moving men onward and up- 
ward to the God of Love.” 


Evolution, Knowledge, and Revelation. Stewart A. Mc- 
Dowall, B.D. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. 99. Price $1.00. 


This book which is the Hulsean Lectures delivered be- 
fore the University of Cambridge, 1923-24, is one of a 
series dealing with philosophical problems. “The germ 
of my own theory will be found in Evolution and the 
Need of Atonement (1912), in the doctrine there stated 
of the freedom of Personality and its identity in God and 
man, making interpenetration possible. The problems 
of Immanence and Transcendence, and of the nature of 
Personality are considerably developed in Evolution and 
Spiritual Life and Evolution and the Doctrine of the 
Printty (1915, 1918), stress being there laid upon the ex- 
perience of interpenetration as determining the Reality 
of Personal Being. In Beauty and the Beast (1920)... 
the connection of relation as essential to Reality is set 
forth.....Finally in the present lectures Reality, sub- 
stantiated in reciprocal relationship is examined, for the 
purpose of constructing a Theory of Knowledge; which 
theory suggests that Knowledge is essentially the process 
of experiencing by an ego which cannot be isolated from 
its experience: we cannot abstract, eliminating the ego, 
and the unique individuality of its every experience, and 
yet arrive at Reality.” (p. 6). “A main conclusion of 
the present work is that you cannot find Reality in Being, 
neither can you find it in becoming. The only thing that 
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is is Personality, yet personality never simply is, but is 
always becoming. And pure Becoming is as unreal as 
pure Being. Being is substantiated in Becoming: Be- 
coming is substantiated in Being. Reality is thus the 
process of a Being which without process would not be. 
You cannot conceive of Personality, either of God or man, 
as transcendent or as immanent: the two are inseparable 
correlatives, which together make up Reality. Thus an 
essential factor of Reality is relation, without which 
neither Being nor Becoming could exist.” (p. 5). 

It should be noted that Evolution here is a rather ab- 
stract idea compared to that over which there is so much 
discussion. “God is living Perfect Personality.....The 
only method by which such a God could create beings who 
can learn to love him is to give them conditions in which 
they can learn to love freely without any compulsion. 
They must win their freedom for themselves, out of con- 
ditions that are determined. This what we actually ob- 
serve as the chief characteristic of Evolution. Adapta- 
tion, the winning of control over environment until it be- 
comes a tool, is the predominant feature.” (pp. 64-5). 
“Evolution is essentially progress from the lower to the 
higher... The characteristic of the higher is that it can 
utilize its environment more, making it subserve ends 
using it as a tool..... Evolution becomes the winning of 
freedom by the creature out of conditions that are not 
free.” (pp. 22-8). 

These quotations suggest that the vocabulary is highly 
specialized and also that the argument is condensed. Both 
suggestions are correct. The book in some ways is more 
like a set of lecture notes than the fully developed lec- 
tures. Knowledge here is not intellectual knowledge. It 
is the expression of an intuition of mutual relation” 
(p. 56). The outcome of such a philosophy is religious 
to the extent of mysticism. “The final Reality is the 
living of the perfect experience of a Being who is per- 
fectly Personal; an experience which is not isolated, re- 
served for Him alone, but may be shared, and is to be 
shared, and only fulfills itself in being shared by us.” 
(p. 81). 

F. H. C. 


Lakeside Lectures on the Gospel Ministry. By H. J. 
Schuh, D.D. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O. 
Paper. Pp. 24. Price 20 cents. 

Five lectures on the minister as preacher, teacher, pas- 
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tor, business manager and model. Sane and soundly 
Lutheran. 


H.C. A. 


The Religious Education of the Child. By Samuel A. 
Stein, D.D. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O. 
Paper. Pp. 39. Price 25 cents. 

Six studies in religious education, covering the need 
and various methods proposed, with special emphasis on 
the responsibility of the Church. 

H.C. A. 


JUVENILE LITERATURE. 


Teach Us to Pray. A book of prayers for children, col- 
lected by A. G. Anderson. Pp. 61. Price 40 cents. 
Nature Sketches, by Dr. J. A. Udden. Boards. Pp. 72. 

Price 40 cents. 
Observations by a distinguished geologist on earth- 
quakes, meterology, fauna and flora. 
J.A.S. 








